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—« Ghee: Farm. 
Work for this Month. 


In the course of three weeks more, we 
shall have the announcement of a new year, 








, and among the duties which this imposes on 
the farmer is that of ascertainmg what he 


has got on hand. When this point is well 
understood, he may then consider that he is 


~ prepared to decide what he can and will do 


during the year that is ahead of him. It 


_Ipust be borne in mind that farming is as 


much of a business into which calculation en- 
‘ters, as any other pursuit that is followed in 
city or village. No farmer can work his land 
without the use of capital in some shape. If 


“he is not in debt for any of the stock, imple- 


ments, or material, that is upon his farm, then 
he is working upon his own capital. If he is 
in debt for any or all of the stock and mate 
terial which he has, then he is working with 
borrowed capital. In éither case it is of im- 
portance that he should know precisely, first 
how much capital he has g6t in use, and sec 
ondly, how much of it it is his own, and how 
much of it is borrowed. 'Whien these two 
points are ascertained, then he can apply 
himself to make some kind of estimate as to 
what amount of stock or capital hé will need 
to carry on his work and the business'of rais- 
ing, securing and marketing his cropé through 
the coming year. He will also be able to 
fortn in‘his mind some ‘idea of how mudh aid 
he will need in the'shape of borrowed capital 
and for how long ‘a time he will need it, 
For he must recollect “that every debt he 
makes at the stores he may deal with is to 
much capital, borrowed for the purpose of 
carrying on the business of his farm. 
It will be easily seen, therefore, that the far- 


dairy stock, the breeding stock, the ewes and 
bucks, and all animals that must be retained, 
(or their places filled if they should be sold,) 
for the purpose of work, or of raising the 
stock which are to be sold as the productions 
of the farm; next should come all stock that 
may bekeptas articles forsale, each of these 
should have a fixed value at the time the in- 
ventory is made, so that if they ere kept for 
& certain period and then sold, it may be 
known what has been the gain, or how much 
they haye paid for their keeping. This isa 
-very important point, and one that is too 
much neglected. After the live stock, the 
implements, tools, and machines of all kinds 
should be placed on the book, in their regular 
order according to the season in which they 
may be used. By this meane, the farmer can 
tell at a glance whether he is prepared for the 
season that may be approaching, or he can 
tell what he needs. After the articlesin this 
department are put down, he then ought to 
place on his inventory every article of pro- 
duce, whether grain, hay, straw, wool, or 
roots, which he has on hand at the date when 
he makes his list. Even his very manure 
heap he ought to estimate the number ot 
loads which he has on hand. In this way, if 
he never had a list before, he will begin to re- 
alize just how much materia) he has on his 
farm, and how much it is worth, and when 
another year comes round, he will be able to 
tell, by a comparison of the two lists how 
much his working capital increased or deteri- 
orated in value, and he will also be able to 
tell something as to the cost of keeping up 
that portion of his operating force, which 
must be used, and kept in good order if there 
is any. farming to be done. 

Let no farmer allow the first week of the 
New-year to pass by without having made an 
inventory of his whole working capitaL— 
This is one of the most important works of 
the season, and cannot be dispensed with, if 
the farmer has any idea of doing his business 
with regularity and good order, and in such 
a way that he himself will know what he is 
about. 

An Inquiry. 

A correspondent writes, “Who can tell us 
anything about the real economy of growing 
the Chufa or earth Almond?” It is not long 
since this vegetable production was introdu- 
ced with a great flourish of trumpets from 
the Patent Office. Little bags of it for seed 
were spread all over the conntry, and certain- 
ly quantities enough have been set out to have 
increased the stock to any amount, if the 
trials had been carried out to somo useful 
end, And, after all, this is the great defect in 
all experiments; no plan is adopted which is 
ever carried out, and has for its aim a real 
economical purpose. For instance, we have 
been told time and again that ‘the Chufa or 
Earth Almond would yield a greater amount 
of food from an acre for swine or poultry, at 
a less expense than an acre of corn. Who 
has ever tried an acre or even a quarter of an 
acre for two, three, or four years in succession? 
Who has measured its produce in comparison 
with that of a quarter of an acre of carrots, 
turnips, beets or potatoes? Or who has tried 
the fattening cepacities of a quarter of an 
acre of the Chufa on swine, with a quarter of 
an acre well cultivated ofcorn? Again, who has 
made the qualities of the Chufa to be grown 
as a crop for feeding purposes, and we be- 
lieve it is not claimed as useful in any other 
way, the subject of e fair experiment for a se- 
ries of years, testing it on the same soil each 
year, or in a course of rotation, for the pur- 
pose of learning its effect upon the land 
where it is grown, and also how the erop 
might be effected by the seasons and the cli- 
mate? The little patch-system, though well 
enough when a plant is grown as a Curiosity, 
is not applicable when a new production is to 
be introduced as an article to enter into the 





mer should begin the year with a complete’ system of crops to be grown by the farmer. 


inventory of every article he has on hand.— 


We notice this every season. Almost every 


This inventory may inclade ‘his’ farm and farm 


buildisigs, and his household furniture, if he 


choteds, or these'may’be left’ out. ° It should’ 
te ti emer ger by heli of his live 
shi, Visle"tnuy WR ANIRE tet plbeaecada 


peat stock, indhnditiy the’ Work" stdék,’ the 


farmer has béen well posted up year after 
‘year on the economy of growing an acre or 
perhaps two of three of roots, and perhaps 
fone could Wé found’ more Useful ‘than the 
White Belgian ’ curtot, either ‘for Work stock 





dairy, yet how very few attempts to grow such 
@ crop at the present time, are made persist- 
ently year after year, so. as to fully realize by 
practice whether it is economical or not.— 
When so few trials are made with a crop so 
well known as the carrot, it is not much use 
to ask whether any one can give any informa- 
tion relative to the Chufa, which at the best 
has never been, tried in this State ona plat 
larger than a square rod of ground; and 
which in relation.to its actual economic value 
is as little known Dow as it was before the lit- 
tle bags of seeds began to be sown over the 
States, by the operations of that well known 
seed machine, called the Patent Office. 


The use of the Straw and Stalk Cutter. 


Nothing is more palpable as a general rule 
than that at least one-half the value of the forage 
crop is wasted every winter, through the un- 
willingness of feeders to adopt some reasona- 
ble measure of economy, Among the most 
important fodder crops to the farmer are the 
corn stalks that pemain after husking has been 
completed. But these are very seldom used 
so that their full benefit is received. On the 
contrary, the general practice is to throw 
them out in whole bundles, either in mangers 
or in racks, and frequently on the ground, 
where, after the green and soft tops are pick- 
ed off by the stock, the larger portion of the 
stalks are left to be trodden down and made 
into manure, if they can be. Even for this 
purpose, this kind. of fodder is in the worst 
possible state when left long, and is the cause 
of more breakages of tools, and of more im- 
patience and delay in getting cut manure 
than can be repaid by its benefits as a fertili 
zer. From the experience we bave had, and 
from what we know from those who have 
tried it, we feel pretty certain that the cutting 
of stalks, short, so. that they an be mixed 
with shorts, or readily shovelei into close 
mangers, where they can be aprnkled with 
salt, or brine, renders them fully. tvice as val- 
uable as they were in the longstite. Be- 
sides they can be all used, wherea, in the 
long state it is safe to say that rot over 
two-fifths is consumed by the stock. 

Where the growth of corn has been aeavy, 
and the stalks have been rank, the fodder se- 
cured will not have been less than at the rate 
of a tonto the acre. The whole crop, if fed 
long, will have been exhausted in ordimry 
seasons before the first of January, and the 
barn-yard will be littered with a lot of stuf 





der, it is known that some additional valuo 
has been added to the productive process of 
the land, and that a quick return will be made 
in the crops. On the contrary, look ‘at a 
heap of what is ‘called Jong manure, a8 it is 
termed, when it is taken out in the spring; 
instead of holding a large proportion of li- 
quid with which it has been saturated all the 
séason, it has permitted nearly the whole to 
be drawn off. The stalks are not fall of val- 
uable salts, in a fit state to promote the 
growth of the young crops, or to aid if ma- 
turing those fall grown. It is nothitig but 
discolored straw, or long corn stalks, as 
tough, and more difficult to manage and han 
die than when taken from the stack, and but 
little fitted to aid in bringing a money return 
to the pocket of the farmer. 


Reduction of Bones to Powder. 


We take from the Homestead the following 
report by Professor 8. W. Johnson, of Yale 
Analytical Laboratory, on the best. process for 
reducing bones to powder, without the use of 
@ mill or of oil of vitriol. We think it will 
prove both useful and suggestive to many of 
our farmers who allow all the refuse bones of 
the household to go to waste: : 

Having lately been asked by several ag 
culturists if there is any method known of 
bringing whcle bones into a pulverized condi- 
tion, otherwise than by grinding or treatment 
with oil of vitriol, I take the opportunity to 
communicate to the members of the State So- 
ciety the process of reducing them into con- 
venient form by fermentation. 

This process has been practiced in England 
for ten years or more, having been brought 
before the public there by Mr. Pusey, for 
many yerrs the editor of the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, of England; but 
it appears not to have become very widely 
known in this country. 

The process depends upon the fact that 
bones consist, to the amount of one-third 
their weight, of cartilage, or animal matter, 
which under the influence of warmth and 
moisture, readily decomposes, (ferments or 
decays,) and loses its texture, so that the bones 
fall to dust. 

From the closeness and solidity of the bony 
structure, decay is excited and maintained 
with some difficulty. A single bone, or a 
heap of bones, never decays alone, but dries 
and hardens on exposure. If, however, bones 
in quantity be brought into close contact 








that can neither be shoveled nor forked, nor 
during the cold winter months can it even be 
rotted so that it may beshandled with ease 
when it is time to draw it out in the spring. 
Now, if we suppose that there are ten or 
twenty tons of this stuff fed out in this way, 
and on. the other hand the same were passed 
through a cutting machine, and fed out with 
care, is there any practical farmer that would 
not say that the cut fodder was not worth 
double, either as feed or manure, to that 
which was uncut. Hence, it will readily be 
seen that a good cutting machine will readily 
pay for itself, on any farm where corn is 
raised, and we need not say that the same 
will apply to straw and hay. All the exper- 


iments yet made in the feeding of horses and | materials to fill compactly the cavities among 
cattle, seem to point out, that wherever a|the bones, but hardly more, Begin with a 


great saving is made in the cost of feeding it 


machine. We havo seen enough within the 
past six weeks to satisfy us, that the loss 
which occurs from attempting to feed out 
corn stalks without cutting is not at all over 
estimated -when set down at one-half their 
value. At this rate,a farmer who has on 
hand, at the beginning of winter, twenty tons 
of corn stalks ‘then estimated as worth $4 or 
$5 per ton, in real praetice feeds out but one 
half that amount, the other half being made 
into manure of the least valuable kind. 

One of the properties of the corn stalk 
when cut is its power of absorption, and of 
holding the most valuable portions of the li- 
quid manure of the barn-yard. In the uneut 
state, this property is very slight. Every 
one knows that a heap of well composted 
manure, made from cat fodder of any kind, 
is looked upon as a valuable acquisition 
There is little trouble in’ hand}ing it, in haul- 
ing it out, of in plowing it In. "Besides wher 





or for the 6oW# Which ‘mhy be” dsed for the 


‘such indnure is thus handled and plowed un- 


has been done by using some kind of cutting | is raised, pour on stale urine or dung-heap Ji: | , 
qsor enough to moisten the whole mass thor 


with some easily fermentable moist substanee, 
but little time elapses before a rapid decay 


vets in, 
So'too, if fresh crushed bones are mixed 


with sand soil, or any powdery matter that 
fills up the spaces between the fragments of 
the bone, and makes the heap compact, and 
then are moistened with pure water, the same 
result takes place in warm weather, though 
more tlowly. 

The practical process may be as follows:— 
The bones, if whole, should be broken np es 
far as convenient by a sledge-hammer, and 
made into alternate layers with sand, loam, 


muck, using just enough of any one of these 
thick layer of earth or muck, and as the pile 


oughly, and finally, cover a foot thick with 
eofl or muck. , 
In warm weather the decomposition gors om 
at once, and in from two to six or more weeks 
the bones will have entirely or nearly disap- 
peared. | : 


without reducing the bones. sufficiently, the 
heap may be overhauled and built up again, 
moistening with liquid manure, and covering 
ae before, ne 

By thrusting a pole or bar into the heap, the 
progress) of decomposition may be traced, 
from the, heat.and odor evolved. ogi 
Should the heap become heated to the sur- 


saw-dust, leached ashes, coal ashes, or swamp 


If the fermentation should spend itself with which we 


and complete will be the disintegration, 
In these heaps, horse dung or other manure, 
may replace the ashes, ete., but earth or muck 
should be used to cover the heap. 
This bone compost contains the phosphates 
of lime in a finely divided state, and the nitro- 
gen of the cartilage, which has. mostly passed 
into ammonia or nitrates, is retained perfect> 
ly by the absorbent earth or muck. 
When carefully prepared, this manure is 
adapted to be. delivered. ftom a drill-machine 
with seeds, and, according to English, farmers, 
fully replaces;in nearly every case, the. super- 
phesphate made by help of oil-of-vitriol, 
Cutting Straw and using Salt. 
The propriety of cutting and endeavoring 
to render winter food palatable to animals is 
every where attracting attention. In no 
State is it of more consequence than in Mich- 
igan, and in no State is it less practiced or 
less understood. As ageneral rule, a farmer 
would as soon think of throwing his money 
to the bottom of Lake Erie, as pay out twen- 
ty-five or thirty doliars for a thorough good 
cutting machine. Yet read what is said by 
the Working Farmer on this subject: 
“We observe that some of the Irish writers 
on agriculture, object to the use of salt im 
stacking hay, or straw, but they aniversally 
recommend its use in straw and hay when chef? 
ed up for feeding purposes. It seems to be 
generally admitted, that nineteen pounds 
hay, cut in an ordinary cutting box, reducir; 
it to the length of one inch, is equal to twe: 
ty-five pounds. of hay in the long or unc 
state. Admitting this to be true, is it not a 
question of degree all the way down to a quar- 
ter of an inch? Why should we not, chaf 
our hay as they are now doing in England, 
and mix it with pulped roots? We are ready 
to advocate this process, and that we now 
need cutting machines to reduce the hay to a. 
quarter of an inch in length. Look atthe ex- 
crement of our animals, and see it composed. 
of bits of undigested hay. We know that an- 
imals in the wild state feed on green herbage, 
and that they travel south, as the herbage 
dries, so as always to find it in a succulent 
condition. Therefore, if we feed it to them 
dry, we should ameliorate the labor of its 
mastication, and we cannot but believe, that 
if chaffed, the amount, necessary to. sustain 
them, will be materially reduced, and. partic- 
ularly if mixed with pulped roots, Think of 
the teeth of an animal, compared with the 
knives of a cutting box, and we will readily 
recognize the immense amount of labor nec- 
essary to reduce twenty-five pounds of hay 
to a proper state for digestion, and thig labor 
must be compensated for by an extra amount 
of food, in. addition to the time required by: 
the animal for the digestion of foodimproperly 
prepared. 
| ®Cumming’s Cutter, with its extra gearing, 
will cut hay in lengths of half an inch, and 
this is the shortest of any cutter now on sale. 
We hope, however, at an early date, to have 
cutters introduced which will chaff the hay te 
a quarter of an inch or less. Three‘or fow 
agricultural. implement makers are now en 
gaged in the construction fof such machine: 
and we hope to be able to present them f: 
a cheaper form than those now im use in En, 
land,” & 
Cutting Grafts. 
A correspondent writes: “it is a good 
time pow to eut grafts. In the performance 
of this operation, including the storing of 
them for the winter, thete. are certain things 
which should be remembered, as they are 
essential to the guocess, The best way 
familiar, is to tie thom up 
in bunches oftwo or three inches in diame- 
ter, employing three bands, one at each end 
and oneifi the middle. Take a strip of board 
or shi a foot long, or about the length of 
the , On this write the name, distinct- 
jynand fully, and tie it up. with, the banch.— 
bundles may be placed on end in a box, 
and covered over and filled in between with 


‘damp moss, or, an inferior substitute may be 
found in sand, earth, sawdust, or other sub- 











face, so that ammonia escapes, as: may be 
judged by the smell, it’ may be covered still: 
more thickly with earth or muck. «> \"' 

The larger the ‘heap; ‘the finer ‘the bones, 
and'the more stale orine ‘or duiiig’ liquor they 
Hive! Boeri” midde’ to’ absorb," the tidre rapid 





stance. See that they are well secured fron 
mice, and that.a proper degree of moisture t: 


Wrap them in stout brown paper, and bury 





‘ati éarth-bank out of doors, or in the 
gellar. 1 egtee of moisture is very 
area aR haere” 
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dairy Btock, may readily be determined, and 

Shérthorns will) soon, even if they are hot at 

present, be entitled to the same high reputa- 


re of ae ee oe a a a a a 
Food. | “Bhoslé F bp Cut tt as Food. 
fat and ay- 


he 
He tompertaty of the , Many” | cxpedinestars bare ascertained 


_ tthat nineteen .poundsof hay cut in the ordi- 




















‘grinding it yourself—and cooking aud | beding. 
_ 3. To have vety few, if any gates about the 
farm, but spend a great deal of time in pull- 


HOME NOTEs. 








= of food. Early Times in Southern Michigan. 


how great would be the advantage to agri- 
culturists. We wi every day in winter, 


trikin nels of such knopl-|} 
pr J > a este 0 of farmers turniig oat-| one inch, ; that machine which would ‘chaff the} quit 


tle from an atmosphere 60 deg. above to one 
10W IS Halow Vero. The anihals body ise 
heated mass, which bears the same relation to 
‘surrounding objects as any other heated mass. 
In the animal body the food is the fuel; the 
body is'a” furnace ‘or stove. A stéve wo all | 
know will not give out heat without fuel, 
neither can the body of an animal generate 
heat without - consuming food; hence the 
“farmer by g his cattle to a “cold north 
wind,” not: ‘only wastes the prodtice of his 


farm, bat also injures the health of his stock; | 


“want of warmth is equivalent to a waste of 
food.” ‘The capacity ‘of the chest‘in an ani-} 
mal is a constant quantity, but the quantity 
of oxygen inspired: is affected by the tempo~’ 
rature of the atmosphere; air is expanded 
‘by heat and contracted by cold, and ‘there- 
pb ar sen A hot and cold air, con- 

tain unequal weights of ogygen: hence, the 
instant we leave-a wart-room for the cold 
that the amount of oxygen in the atmosphere 
is always exactly that required to support the 
body at its natural temperatore. 


att: rapidity with which ‘the structures of | °° 


ie bo reproduoed will depeud on the | 

of ts jon to which they afé sub: 

eated a sind the aon do, maiter ep which 
are supplied. Place an animal j in'a po- 
sition where the Teast le amount of ex- 
ertion i fares and supply him ji  Jiberally ‘with 
pees Process of patrition is carried on 
) rapidity, and a call is is made up- 

m re isi excreting © organs, | ‘to. remove 
this large amount of matter from the systeni. 
_, From inordinate : exertion these become de+ 
ranged and unable to perform their office’; 


the animal organism has then another source! It should be our.endeavor to induce their. 


by which to relieve itsélf, namely, by “depos- 


nary way and fed moistened, would equal in 
value twenty-three pounds of uncat;hay. If 
this is true, it is fair to’ view the operation of 
cutting as a matter of degree, and oe 
phe mi: fow-in us@ to cut i in lengths ef 


bay to a quarter of an inch in length, would 


vepresent twenty-three pounds of hay uncut. 


If we add to these the experience of our 
English friends in the pulping of roots, fed 
along with finely chaffed hay, straw, or other. 
material, may not the economy bestill great- 
er? Examine the dung of our animals, and 
we shall find more than half its weight com- 
-posed of undigested portions of its food, even 
the shells of oats, and indeed whole oats are 
often found; thé amount of starch isso great 
that the dong of animals fire-fangs. This is 
not the case when pulped roots, and partieu- 
larly. carrots, form part of their food, And 
have described, the dung will. be found to be 
more homogeneous in its character, and when 
the crushed oats or ground meal forms part 
of the food, it will have. been so assimilated 
, by the animal, that no wastage or starch will 
be found in the exeretia. 

It must be rememberad that dried hay is 
not thenatural fodd “of the »horsé, that his 

teeth are not, configured for eutting this dried 
food to. the extent that is necessary when un- 
‘ont bay is fed; therefore, when it.is out short, 
we, mot only save the animal an immense 
amount of labor,,.and, consequently, a large 
amount of, flesh, ete., but, we render the, food 
more,agreeable to the palate, and therefore 
more nourishing to the animal, as well ag ma- 
ferially abridging the quantity necessarily 
Lconusmed. Machines for bringing about these 
results haye. all been introduced elsewhere, 
and we hope shortly to see them mannfactar, 
ed, inthis country of an improved character, j 


manufacture by every fair means, . 
We also believe that. chaffed food should 


Fares: 





"Cure for Buckj jumping in Horses. 


ra The- New, York Bpirit, i in answer to.4n in- 

, gives the. following directions for cur- } 
ing buck j jumping in horses. The Painted 
rgtill farther redude the aiiount “necessary to} states his case thus: 

“To. gome to the point at once, I most j in- 
form ‘you that I have a young three-year-old 
horse that has got in the habit of buckjump- 
ing, or jumping stiff-legged, and when he 
takes a notion he will keep it up until he 
He has downed me a: 
couple of times, nearly breaking my leg up- 
on one occasion, and he has succeeded in 
downing my hired man upon several occasions. 
He will put his nose down almost to the 
ground, and then jump off about twenty-five 
feet at a jump, coming down stiff-legged, until 
he about knocks the daylights out of his 
tider, when, a8 @ matter of course, he must 
come down. He will ther stop, and the rider 
may remount, and he will go off as steady as 
an old well-broken horse, and he may be rid- 
den several days before he takes to his fan- 


throws. his rider. 


tastics again.” 


The reply is, “ Your horse can be cured of 
buck-jumping, but to do'so you must have a 
firm seat; alight hand,jand a good supply of 
pluck {alias nerve); with these three articles 
we would ‘engage to make your horse as 


docile’ as a lady’s pet pony. 


\ “Ty the first place put a large roomy sad- | 
die on ‘his back, firmly fixed with two sound 
gitths; then attach to the front: of) the 
saddle a strong horse-breaker’s roll,i. ¢, a 
leather roll like ‘a pair of pistol-holsters, so 
put on that the end on each side will pass 
over the rider’s thighs when seated, which 
will effectually prevent his being bucked or 
jerked ‘off ‘his seat. The bridle should’be a 
double-reined one, curb and snaffle, the curb 
a deep Portsmouth, not less than two inches, 
as Severe a one as can be made, with a short 
‘rein just to reach to the front of the saddle, 


tion inthis eountry, for dairy-uses, that-they-+ing down and-putting up the - 
have on the other side of the Atlantic.—Ohie ing P g Up the fence every time 


you wish to go from one field to another; or, 
if you prefér ot to put up the fence at once, 
torment your little son or re by setting 
them to watch the gap. 
(&; To persist in half plowing a field with 

‘an old plow, so dull as to require more than 
all your strength and skill as a plowman to 
keep it in the ground, instead of - spending 
two or three hours in going to the blacksmith’s 
and_ having it properly sharpened, when you 
well know that such plowing will diminish 
your next crop of wheat at the rate of tw0’ 
or three bushels per acre.—Cor. O, Valley 
Farmer. 





Plowing vs. Spading. 

Tn his recent “ Letters on Modern Agricul- 
ture,” Baron Von Liebig thus remarks upon 
the peculiarities of these two processes of pre- 
paring the soil: 

The common plow breaks and turns up 
the soil without mixing it; it only displaces, 
to a certain extent, the spots on which plants 
are already grown. But the spade breaks 
turns and mixes it thoroughly. 

As the smallest portions of food cannot of 
themselves leave the spot in which they are 
held firmly fixed by the soil, we can under- 
stand what immense influence must be exert- 
ed on its fertility by its careful mechanical 


agriculturist has to overcome. 
Ifa field isto produce a crop, corréspond-' 


the first and most important ‘condition for its 
accomplishment is, that its physical state be 
such as to permit even the finest rootlets to 
reach the spots whére the food is to be found. 
The extension of the roots in every direction 
must not be obstructed by the cohesion of 
the soil, Plants, with thin, delicate roots 
cannot grow on a tenacious heavy soil, even 
with abundance of mineral food. ,These facts 
explain in a very simple manner one of the 
many favorable effects of green manures on 


division and thorough intermixture. ‘This is|- 
the greatest of all the difficulties which the| 


ing to the full amount cf food present in it, |. - 


Mr. James A. Galieway, of Hillsdale Co., 

writing to the Joncsville Independent relative 
to the early history and settlement of the 
West, says: 
7 Your humble servant was ‘a ‘subordinate 
officer inthe War of 1812, and claims to 
have commanded the gun (a long 18 pounder) 
which threw the first ball at the enemy across 
the Niagara river. If I was able: to write 
for the public eye, I would give you an art 
ele touching all the little struggles and events 
which took place on that frontier during that 
eventful summer which ended in the conflict 
upon Queenston Heights on the [3th of Oc 
tober following, where those of us who were 
not killed were made prisoners, 

. One word on the great Indian Trail and the 
newness of Southern Michigan thirty years 
since, and I will close these hasty notes. In 
the year 1829 or ’30,L am not sare which, I 
went from ‘Detroit to Chicago on the Chicago 
road as it was then called, part of the way 
by the road and partly by the Trail. I re 
member all the houses there were between 
Clinton and Chicago. At the place called 
Gambleville there was one house; Judge Mil- 
ler and Mr. Benson were at Moscow Plains ; 
Mr. Jones had just moved into his house at 
your place; Allen was at the’ Prairieo—thus 
far the dwellings were all well built log house 
Next came Coldwater where there was a 
good sized frame .house. Sturgis, South 
Bend, Pigeon Prairie and Niles had also good 
framed houses. The next house was located 
near where now stands the village of Laporte. 
At. the head of Lake Michigan a Frenchman 
lived, whose name in English was Baily.— 
From ‘there we passed along the lake shore to 
the Big Calumet, and there found an Indian 
trader whose “better half” was a Pottawat- 
tamie. Pursuing our journey, we finally ar- 
rived at the city of Chicago, but lo and be- 
hold! there was no city there! Only the 
old fort. was there to tell of its future great- 
ness! One mile from the fort was an Indian 
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iting latge quantities of these matters, which 


to lie on his back, or to: hang upon the little 
in the normal condition of the animal would 


finger, to be used when wanted ; the snaffle 
or riding rein to be. of the usual length ; no 
bearing rein or martingale on any account; a 
‘hand whip that would, if wanted, draw claret, 


trader, whose house was the only one between 
the fort.and the river Desplaines, a distance 
of 12 miles. 


Northern Michigan—Saginaw Valley. 


The Cass River and the streams that fall 
into Saginaw Bay from the south, drain the 
country from Saginaw River east, almost to 
Lake Huron. All that portion.of the Val- 
ley. east. of Saginaw tiver presents great ad 


such soils, and enable us to understand the 
reasons of the preference given in many 
cases, by agriculturists, to fresh, over rotten, 
farm-yard manure. The mechanical condi- 

; x, ora tion of the ground is, in fact, remarkably al- 
and a pait of spurs made to use, not to look | tgraq by the plowing in of plants and their re- 
at; they mount, give your horse his head,}\,,ins, - A tenacious soil loses thereby its co- 
ride ‘wif light hand, and keep your seat and hesion; it becomes brittle, and more readily 
your semper; be kind and firm’as long ‘as pulverised than by thé most careful plowing; 
your forse will go well, and encourage him } an in a sandy soil a certain coherence is in- 


‘pass oyer a riddle to separate sand,dust,etc., for 

be appropriated to the building up of his tis-/ithongh bay may soem to be, clean, still the 

sues, in various parts of his body, in the form abrading of the silicious coating, the rings at 

ws ‘of fat." »,|thejointg, etc.,.all should be separated before 

“This action, when once: set up, has'‘s eae it, ig fed, and particularly in. districts where 
deny ‘to with great rapidity, and.in the heaves prevail.—-Workiag F. ‘armer, 

proportion ‘as this increases, the other tissues, 

muscle, etc., decrease. ‘The muscles waste,} | 

and an animal in this condition (fat), although 

he thay appear’ to’be ‘in’ the highest possible 








‘Shorthorns.for the Dairy. 
In a February number of the present vol- 
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ume of the Ohio Farmer, it is stated, in an|im efery possible way. If he commences | troduced among its shifting particles —Home- vantages to the actual settler, here are 
bern ; Sneak isin ey fat 3 py e — article on “ Dairy Stock,” that Shorthorns Jamping catch hold'6f ‘your curb -with'e ‘jerk stead. many’ points on the South-east shore of Sag- 





carriod off eleven of the twelve prizes offered | ¥H/eh will throw his head up, and at the same 

















































inaw Bay where, in a few ood harbors 
meee fe this potion, ana ‘for cattle “best adapted for dairy purposes,” | tifte use your persuaders with a will, and in ba ere ~~ will be mail and steel mt grow up, , 
“eds yoit Rod it: ai he orn nd fa a pens by the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng. | ch ® way that it will not be necessary to) 4 good sized pair of of werking oxen in usu-| which will give great commercial advantages bs 
Picker his fat sah 4 land, at:the last year’s Exhibition at Cheater, | Peat the dose. ‘The horse will soon cease | 9] flesh, on the setting in of winter, will weigh | ¢o this section. The soil and climate of this 
ay aka’ from th ‘a ; Abeta At the late annual exhibition of the same So- mping, and when he ‘does be kind to him. | shout, 8,000 pounds. As they are aften kept portion of the . Valley are of'a character to . 
of respiration. " By’ ‘hibing hin’ in this po: | Ct» &¢ Warwick, Shorthorns werestill more) You must Pursue ‘his plan until you convito® | through the winter, they will not weigh more] invite early cecupation; in fact, settlements be 
sition, nicély spportiontn, & ‘the ‘quantit et successful, having won every prize offered for | him that he ar ysis a er peeps than 2,000 pounds in.the spring. The same | are already acattered here and there at points ty 
¥ubd 10° ‘adit and my Bs of the lua dairy avimals. It may be noted, also, he attempts to do so he ‘will be punished, and) may be said of any other full grown domestic] most easily accessible—presenting a degree p 
tion he undérgoes, We" wl ee! fila dato Warwick is in a dairy region, where a diffsr- when he does ‘not, he will not only not be) animal, They are often allowed to fall off] o¢ prosperity perfectly satisfactory. The a 
into of the Mighce e 2 ing him nto'®} ont breed has heretofore prevailed. ‘chastised, but will be treated with the great-| during the winter full one-third in weight, | German settlements of Franken-Muth (Frank- . 
The various O ialy Lae their| , Of the twelve prizes awarded at Warwick, | est kindness, and you will ‘have a tractable | and this for the want of alittle more and bet-| en-Courage,) Franken-Trost, (Franken-Cor- = 
“pe per Hidatldda es ait wid v Paped three were to bulls, for possessing the Atri. docile animal.” ., |,ter food, and perhaps more for the want of a solation,) -Franken-Huelf, (Franken-Help,) r4 
ropottionste rapiaity; “ahd we ahight | U8 9% males of the best milking, famijies. — Farm Eoonom warm stable and a dry resting place. The] and Cheboyganon—occupying by no means . 
| Hl tr Ait “th tata ‘Body’ ts Deity ‘The remaining prizes were offered for cows y: consequence of this treatment is, that the own-| the best. portions of this section—exhibit a i 
Pept on renowed at ‘cert \ intervals, by’ and heifers..of various ages, in pairs .May Good economy in farming i is a rare jewel. | er has lost on the yoke of oxen 1,000 pounds| state of prosperity and comfort that should , 
« oaw vaetale dontibas y received, peu} ernoF infer. from this that, the milkiag quali- | In our rambles,.of late, among the farmers, of beef and tallow during the winter, which is | remove all doubt as to the positive adranta- . 
ited in pl the ‘ld ones, which ties of, Shorthorn cattle in England, are bet- | wo. have, observed sonie things 80 common | worth fifty dollars. The oxen have actually! 50, of the Saginaw Valley to the foreign a 
ae beat Pete BBP § y se ailable | kept up, or more generally devéloped, by,| that we. take, it for granted that,they are epn- consumed, to. speak in significant language, emigrant. In this portion there are large tic 
mie cant gis’ no” yew pa special attention to the a ty and promise sidered, good rules of farm,economy by those, | have eaten up one-third of themselves to car-| quantities of Government and State Lands = 
purpose. of tion, , again |? of. bulls, in, th’s particular ‘And may it not | at least, who practice them, It is sad tolose| ry them through the winter; and this is 00) subject to entry, at 50, cents,to $1,25 per acre; th 
v8 gether wonderful provisions, of pature:in be true that the gui mg quality of! the results of yaluable experience, We will,|,the hair and bones, for they ceem to flouristr! thore are large tracts owned by private indi- m 
_ semoving;such, from the system where they | Shorth mn stock in Ohio whey Kentucky i is due ‘therefore, state some of these common things | under this treatment and are able to stand up | viduals, purchased on speculation and offered , 
) ape. no,longer, required, ... )» ; to @ want of .closer attention in ‘the same di- for, the. it of those who are not 80 wise. for themselves. Often we feed our horned for $3 to $6 per.acre—which is a reasonable - 
We havestated: sepaeteiiy, thas she seriou 1. To, build » good barn .on the side of aj cattle in.the winter on beef and tallow, our price, considering the improvements in their th 
“ch inthorgetiricbloodyenguare etd 30 re are hjeved to be ‘three methods off hill ap steep that all the wagh from the yard] sheep on mutto, our hogs on pork and laf@ neighborhood, as there are roads and mills in th 
"the lungs and exeréted. with other portions’of erviene 3 thé value of bulls for producing | will run off i into some creek below; and should | and our horses on horse flesh, all expensi¥6| {heir immediate vieinity. a 
eficte materials, from the decompésition oi| 49° .. Spec ially adapted. te dairy Uses. , The there. be, any fear, that the hill side is not articles, when good hay can be purchased for No portion. of, Western New York has a : , 
albume jo, the liver to form bilé, first, ‘is by. ‘Tefereuce to the pedigree, the pre steep enough, dig Abate as we have actually less than half a cent a pound, grain for 1638} -\-hor soil, @ more beautiful-faced conntry— 4 a 
and ie See kave for their oft’ sumption being a.,safe, one, that an animal of seen done, to a creck, 80 93 to be sure that / than a cent a pound, usually, and a bushel of} one better adapted to, fruit-raising—than 7, * 
oye are oF tm othe |®0Y established breed, that has 4 ef fo you will let the pest part of your manure| ruta-bagas can be raised for the price of ®| Saginaw, Tuscola, Bay, Huron, Genesee, ° 
form of; urés, the qtiantities of course Ms dip remarkable milkers on both sides, | ns- | heap run dif entirely out of your reach: pound of fresh beef—Jamea ' Kingsley's ad- Shiawassee and Gratiot counties. I speak j a 
dependent on the ‘atiount' of ee here | |mit the same quality to his, progeny. the . 2, To let fifteen or twenty hogs run in the | dress before the Washtenaw Agricultural So) ositively, as there aro settlements in all — - 
we observe a stiiting ange tt the mota-p' method is to, rely on. configuration, | road all summer, and when they come to the eiety. , these counties where the experiment has been 7 ra 
 mhOrphoseg’ Of thé Vitiotis tissues 9” bulls being preferred for dairy herds that are house, feed them in the road, but very near! pissrspution of Trees, tried, entirely to the satisfaction of the exper 
Ifa person undergixg firadli exer- comparatively light in the head and neck,| the kitchen or front. door. Their abundant} In Dr. Cooper's report upon. the sylva of] imenters. . Corn, oats, buckwheat and pota- ing 
tion the amount of the ‘tee tw ind tf deep rather than roynd in the chest, broad in | droppings will be very agreeable to the fami-} North America, prepared for the Smithsonian | toes are raised easily, and in great abundance. . 
on the other hand his empiyyment’ aed the ‘hip, wide in the thigh, and full in the}ty, and to your neighbors and friends when | Institute, there is amap of this continent di! No part of the West raises larger orops of to 
thik tn whieh tie’ eouiilaiens eins ith bab flank. Tt is an old rule, that, for breeding | they call to sce you, When fall feeding be-| vided into arbitray districts. The first of winter..wheat and rye, or of better quality, 
been most active, the p dette oY oh working oxen, cows should be selected as mas-| gins, cut up your com and throw it over into these districts, or regions, the Algonquin, i0-|than is raised in the above counties; and for ‘ 
phates will be.cvident, thus jeietees| ae looking ‘as possible; while, for dairy | the road, and still feed your hogs there: it] eludes the eastern part of British America,! many years there need be no better market 
~giedmaliie emia be arr wate cows, bulls should be selected Sa es will save you the trouble of carting away-a| Labrador, &c., and contains five species of| than will be afforded on the Saginaw river 
the oli efoto’ bo teatias es inine as pussible in their’ appearance. ©} lot of fat manure, as you would be obliged to | trees, _ We live in the Canadian tegion, which | and the towns that may grow on the Bay.— 
parjother method is ‘that proposed by: Guenebs| do i¢ you fed them ina pen. Or to vary a seventeen characteristics and one| Saginaw Republi 
tial destruction of the brain itself. Never-| by the inspection of the “estuteheon. This} (0% 7° em ina pe ry. Ai pasnemen, feventeen cbharag Saginaw Republican. “a 
theless we domot find. that the mind decreases. metbod has been so widely ‘published that little, turn them into a field where they can peculiar species of tree, The Tennesseean ~ os 
in the more it is empl t to state it here in, detaiken} 2°!P themselves, They will not trample into | district is the richest in sylvian troasures,) A Long Lived Mule. 
hi re ee ee th dirt d perhaps, than a quar- -four characteristic and seven}. A South Carolina paper notices the death the 
por espana der T the more it is] l.ite favor, it. may be said that an animal"? yey more, qa asenenng Pett? four ic and ge 
Ities which which has. all the othe indications of a good, of the corn; they will il eel while the Mississippiaw and of a mule, whose, age was, known. with cer- mu 
ay b Mt te bight - thrive ha y would in are not far bebind, eon-| tain ‘be sixty-two years.at, the time of the 
i milker, usually bas a good escuteheon, br ive ‘ ord forirte ty, to. - yl 
’ o ba most si oR Cy pb nih gaara soma : ' cer sect 28% ola | hin dent, ial S 
rfnita | ol prolate suitable for FOR save ed that ia somewhat remarkable. 
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The Gurden & Orchard. 


Michigan as a Fruit Growing State. 


Since the first flood of emigration spread 
itself so rapidly over our Peninsula, and com- 
menced the development of its agricultural 
resources, the idea seems to have been gradu- 
ally gaining ground, that it was destined 
to assume a prominent position as a fruit- 
growing State. 

Since the severe frosts, which ruined near- 
ly the entire crop of the country, about the 
year 1844, there has been no general and de- 
cisive failure of the apple crop, until last year, 
when a few good crops were produced in par- 
ticular orchards, although the general crop 
was, doubtless, very far below an average.— 








Again, the present crop, although hardly up | 


to the average of quantity, is, in quality, all 
that could be reasonably desired. Indeed, 
the writer is not without the assurance, that 
in size, fairness, beauty and maturity of fla- 
yor, the fruits ‘of ‘our State the préserit year, 
equal those of any cther section of the coun- 
try. Having at sundry times during the past 
autumn, forwarded packages of fruits, ‘both 
as specimens, and in quantity, to one of our 
most prominent eastern pomologists, they 
have elicited the following remarks, among 
numerous others: 

Of a box of specimens forwarded at the 
time of tHe recent State Fair, he remarks: 
“They were so fine I would not have recog- 
nized them in a strange place.” Again, speak- 
ing of a barrel of fruit subsequently sent, he 
sayst “Peck’s Pleasant, Belmont, Domine, 
Yellow Bellflower, are all true and fine spec- 
imens; particularly Peck’s Pleasant.” * * 
“The Red Canada are fine, and the Jona- 
thans are the largest and finest I ever saw.” 
* # “Tf you can grow such apples, you, 
that is Michigan, ought to plant one fourth of 
her soil to apple trees.” In order to present 
the matter fairly, it should be stated that the 
specimens sent were by no means the largest 
that could have been selected, but simply 
such as were fair and proper representations 
of the varieties. 

It is doubtless true, that the recent crop of 
fruit has been of more than average quality, 
and, consequently, that these praises must be 
taken with some grains of allowance, but 
there are not wanting evidences, equally flat- 
tering, in other seasons; while the vigor, early 
prodactiveness and general. healthfulness of 
the trees, together with the general exception 


from injury. by frost, eeem to insure that cer-| 


tainty of production which constitutes one of 
the-most essential elements of success, 

While the rich soil,and bleak, drying winds 
of the extensive prairies of the west, appear 
to bein a great measure, fatal to this interest, 
Michigan, from the protecting influence of 
her timbered lands, and, possibly, the more 
appropriate constitution of her soils, seems to 


and they should not be disturbed. Many 
seeds that usually come up the season. after 
sowing, will not do so if the shells are allow- 
ed to dry and harden first. Cherries, peaches, 
and most fruits, will often lie so, and Halesias, 
roses, and thorns, occasionally stay three 
years. , Seed. beds should be selected ina 
deep; warm, and rich soil; and one tolerably 
free from the seeds of weeds—on any other 
it will not pay to raise seedlings. In States 
where the frosts are severe, seedlings of all 
kivds that have not attained a greater height 
than six inches, should be taken up, “Iaid in” 
in a sheltered place thickly, and covered with 
any thing that will keep frozen through the 
winter. If left out they are liable to be 
drawn out ‘and destroyed. Young seedling 
stock, received from a distance should be also 
so treated. 

Maty cuttings will not do well unless taken 
off at this season and laid in the ground un- 
der protection, like seedlings—the quince, 
syringas or lilacs, spirea prunifolia, and some 
others. In.the “mild winter States,” ever- 
green cuttings should be made now, and set 
out;thickly in rows. The leaves need not be 
taken off, but short, thickset branches laid in 
under the soil, When rooted next fall, they 
may be:taken up and diyided into separate 
plente. In more northern States, evergreens 
may not be so struck at this season, unless 
protected by greenhouses and frames. Where 
these-are at hand, evergreens may be put in, 
in boxes or pans all through the winter.— 
Gardener's Monthly. 


What was said of the Grapes by the Grape 
Growers of Pennsylvania. 


During the Pennsylvania State Fair, a num- 





the State, held a meeting to talk over the va- 
rious subjects connected with grape growing; 
most of them bringing samples of the kinds 
growing in their neighborhood. There was 
no printed call for the meeting, yet notwith- 
standing it was very well attended. 

The meeting organized by calling to the 
chair, Dr. Eshlemann, the President of the 
Fruit Growers’ Association of East Penna., 
T. M. Harvey, Assistant Secretary. 
| -Mr. T. M. Harvey, of Jennersville, stated 
the object of the meeting, and Mr. S. Miller, 
of Lebanon, proposed that the gentlemen 
present should test individually, the grapes 
present, and vote on their respective merits, 
which was agreed to. The following were 
| then so tested; many remaining still unacted 
on, owing to the lateness of the hour: 

Louisa, good; Isabella, disputed as not be- 
ing genuine, but voted good; Kingsessing, 
passed over as not being ripe enough to fairly 
test; Wright’s Isabella, better than the Isa- 
bella produced before, and voted very good; 
Olara, voted best by a majority, the minority 
not thus voting through a hesitation to pro- 
nounce it a native kind. Mr. Miller remark- 
ed that it was perfectly hardy with him. Mr. 


her of grape growers from various parts of 


Webers, rather sour, but voted, on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. T. P. James, as promising 
well. Lenoir, good. Brinckle, a beautiful 
bunch, but was not voted on. Maxetawny, 
a white grape of good promise, with oval ber- 
ries,no vote taken, not being quite ripe.— 
Diana, voted best by only a majority of one, 
the minority voting only good.. Delaware 
was classed best. Clinton, good. Long, a 
showy bunch, with small reddish berries, but 
no vote, not ripe, “Mary Ann, slightly foxy 
and pulpy, voted worthy of further trial— 
Cloanthe, worthy of further trial. White 
Risling, no vote. Two grapes, one called Elk, 
another Escholl, (perhaps meant for Elkton,) 
from Maryland ; a question having been raia- 
ed as to its distinctiveness from the Catawba, 
it was voted by two only as distinct, the ma- 
jority voting them as identical; it was so re- 
corded. Biand Seedling, majority voted very 
good; a gentleman asked why so excellent a 
grape as the Bland was so little seen? several 
replied that it was very tender, and did not 
bear well. Penn, a handsome. grape, resem- 
bling Alexander—rejected. Canby’s August, 
good. . Wilmington. White, no. vote; it: is 
said to have been raised from a raisin, but is 
a true native.—-Gardener’s Monthly. 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Tree Labels, 

The Scientific Artisan states: that Mr. Pelicolas, 
the proprietor of the Mt. Carmel Nurseries, near 
Cincinnati, has used labels for his trees, which are 
the most simple and durable that are known, hav- 
ing been in use for many years with perfect suc- 
cess. These labels are made in the fullowing 
manner: Take for the label small strips of zinc; 
if it has been exposed to the weather some time 
it will be so much the better; and write the names 
upon them with a commion black lead pencil, then 
fasten them to the trees with fine copper wire, 
always giving sufficient.space in the loop for the 
tree to grow. Such labels will be plainly readable 
for years. 


The Pampas Grass. 

We see some notices of the Pampas Grass hav- 
ing fiowered in several localities at the east.— 
Hovey hopes that he will socn near of it having 
been grown successfully in the open grounds with 
the aid of protection in winter. Dr. J. T. Wilson 
of Jackson, exhibited atthe Jackson County Fair, 
and also at the State fair, a very beautiful speci- 
men of the Pampas Grass. in bloom, which was 
much admired. 


The Cuyahoga Grape. : 

The Cleveland Horticultural Society reports on 
the Cuyahoga Grape and its history thus: 
“The committee to whom Was referred the 
grape presented by C. H. Robinson, would report, 
that they have visited Mr. Temple, @ getleman 
whom we believe to be worthy of the high-st con- 
fidence, who gives the following information in 
regard to it: Aboutten years since, he wis sit 
ting in the door of a store, in the town of Eiclid, 
and observed between the steps a small seedling 
grape.vine, one or two inches high. He. tock it 
bp carefully, and planted it near his residetce, 
where it soon grew up and bore fruit that he was 
much pleased with. He soon afterwards sold h's 
farm, but had made a layer, which he took ap ant 


The Science of Gardening. 
THE LEAVES 


( Continued from page $87.) 

The transpiration from the leaves of plants 
is effected through pores, or stomates, varyiig 
in number and size in every species, but being, 
usually, either largest or most numerous in 
plants inhabiting moist or shady localities. — 
This is a wise provision; for such plants con- 
sequently, have an abundant supply of moist 
food to their roots, requiring a competent 
provision for its elaboration and reduction 
from superfluous water. Those plants which 
are natives of sandy, exposed soils, have, on 
the other hand, either fewer or smaller sto- 
mates. Crinum amabile, an inhabitant of 
swamps.near Calcutta, has 40,000 of the 
largest known stomates on every square inch 
of its leaves; whilst an Aloe from the expos- 
ed sands of the cape of Good Hope has 45,- 
000. of the, smallest, and not equal in trans- 
pixing power to half the number of stomates 
in. the leaves of the. Crinum. We have n 
been able.to test their relative transpiring 
powers; but of two similarly constracted 
plants, of nearly similar size, the rate of per- 
spiring in July, both in a temperature of 68 
deg., but not exposed to the sunshine, was as. 
follows: in six, hours Mesembryanthemum 
deltoides, native of a dry soil, exhaled eight 
grains, while Caltha palustris, found only in 
marshy places, exhaled twenty-five grains.— 
In the absence of certain information, there- 
fore, the gardener may conclude, as a guide 
for his treatment of a new plant, that, if its 
stomates are large, it will require abundance 
of water. ; 

The stomates present themselves under 
the form of oval pores, sometimes almost 
round, at others rather elongated. They are 
usually open in leaves which grow well, and 
in parts exposed to the sun; they are less 
open, or sometimes entirely closed, on the 
surfaces of leaves which are very old, or 
which have not been exposed to the light for 
some time. Their border has the appearance 
of a kind of oval sphincter, capable of being 
opened and closed. Theline which surrounds 
this sphincter is always continuous with those 
which form the network of the cuticle. Un- 


der of the sphincter and the pore, granules 
of a green matter are very frequently found. 

Stomates exist in a more or less distinct 
manner in all the foliaceous surfaces of vas- 
cular plants—viz., in leaves properly so called, 
in stipules, in the green bark, in the calyx, 
and in pericarps which are not fleshy; they 
are wanting in all buds, aged stems, petioles 
which are not foliaceous, most petals, fleshy 
fruits, and all seeds of vascular plants; they 
are also absent in all the organs of collular 
plants, 





planted at the west end of his present residence, 
where we found it growing, He says it has been 
there about four years, and it is now a strong 


The stomates are absent in several plants, 


der this, and in the interval between the bor, 


on account, it seems, of their manner of liv- 
ing. ‘'Thus—lIst, They are not found either 





or Willow, and trickling down in such abun- 
dance as to resemble a slight shower. - This 
phenomenon was observed by Dr. Smith un 
dera grove of Willows in Italy, and is said 
to occur sometimes 6ven in England. Some- 
times it is glutinousy-as» on the leaf ofthe 
Lime tree, sometimes it is waxy, as on the 
leaves of Rosemary; sometimes. it is saccha- 
rine, as on the Orange leaf, according to the 
account of M, de la Hire, as related by Du 
Hamel, who, having observed under some 
Orange trees. a saccharine substance some- 
what resembling Manna, found upon further 
investigation that it had fallen from the 
leaves, Sometimes it is resinous, as. on the 
leaves of the Cisius ¢reticus, from which the 
resin known by the. name of Labdanum is 
obtained, by, means of, beating it gently with 
leathern thongs, to which the exudation ad- 
heres; as also on the leaves of the Populue 
dilatata, or Lombardy Poplar, the exudation 
from. which Ovid in his metamorphosing 
flights regards as the tears of Phston’s sis- 
ters, whom he transforms, as it ie supposed, _ 
into this. species of Poplar. Their tears 
were now gum... The leaves of Fraxinella, 
or. Dictamnus albus, are also said to be often 
covered with a sort of resinous substance.— 
And after the hot day, the air is calm, the 
plant is even found to be surrounded with 
a resinous atmosphere, which may be set on 
fire by the application of a candle. 

The cause of this excess of perspiration 
has not yet been altogether satisfactorily a» 


jcertained; though it seems to be merely an 


effort and institution of Nature to throw off 
all such redundant juices as may have been 
absorbed, or secretions as may have been 
formed, beyond what are necessary to the 
due nourishment or composition of the plant, 
or beyond what the plant is capable of as- 
similating at the time. Hence the watery ex 
udation is perhaps no more than a redundancy 
of the fluid thrown off by imperceptible per 
spiration, and the waxy and resinous exuda- 
tions nothing more than a redundancy of se- 
creted juices; all which may be still perfectly 
consistent with a healthy state of the plant.” 

The circumstance most influential in con 
trolling the transpiration of plants is the hy- 
grometic state of the atmosphere in which 
they are growing. The drier the air, the 
greater the amount of moistare transpired; 
and this becomes so excessive, if it be also 
promoted by a high temperature, that plants 
in hothouses where it has occurred often dry 
upas if burned. Mr. Daniell has well illys- 
trated this by showing, that if the tempera- 
ture of the hothouse be raised only five de- 
grees, viz., from 75 deg. to 80 deg,, whilst the 
air within it remains the same degree of moix- 
ture, a plant that, in the lower temperature 
exhaled fifty-seven grains of moisture would, 
in the higher temperature, exhale 120 grains 
in the same space of time. 

Plants, however, like animals, can bear @ 


q 


higher temperature in dry air than they can 
in aircharged with vapor; animals are scald»’ 
ed in the latter, if the temperature is very eles 
vated; and plants die under similar circume 
stances as if boiled. Messrs. Edwards and 
Collins found kidney beans sustained no in- 
jury when the air was dry at a temperature of 
167 deg.; but they died in a few minutes if 
the air were moist. Other plants, under sim- 
ilar circumstances, would perish, probably, at 
a much lower temperature. ‘Yet others are 
still more enduring of great heat, On the 


healthy vine; some of the branches have grown 
about twenty feet this season. Itis in a deep 
sandy loam, but has evidently hed no extra cul-| uader. water, such as Zostera, Ceratophyllum, 
ture, The foliage and growth much resemble the in. i ir or- 
Isabella. He states that he has never given it any fet. endiin — which.heve lg pana al 
protection—that the wood has never been damaged.| 89" under part: over, water, 98 geyer 
by the severe winters that it has never shown | Species of Potamogeton, Myriophyllum, Nym- 
any disposition to mildew or rot, which the Isa-| pha, ivc,, the stomates exist only in the parts 
bellas clearly have—and that it bas uniformly exposed irs d on the 
borne a good crop of fruit, equal in amount to the ’ nant no they oie ase the 
Isabella, and maturing one or two weeks earlier. | ‘C@¥#S of Ranunculus aquatilis w ROIRPAY 48 
The bunches are about as large, but not so com-| Faised,aiove the water, but are wanting when 
they grov under it. 2ndly, The part of the 


pact, and the berries. about the same size and 
shape as the Catawba under the same cultivation. | Joayes of bulbous plants which is concealed 


The color is a light transparent green, with a thick 


be, in @ great measure, free from this difficul- 
ty; while, from her insular situation, she is, in 
a good degree, shielded from the late frosts, 
the occurrence of which is often so fatal to 
the fruit crop. The warmth of'the season 
is also, doubtless, kept up to a later period, 
from the fact that, the surrounding waters 
store up, (if we may be- allowed the expres- 
sion,) the - surplus héat of our summers, and 
slowly give it up to the atmosphere during 
the autumnal months. Notwithstanding our 
semi-ingular situation, either -from the: direc- 


Meehan observed that the foreign grapes were 
hardy whenever they did not mildew the 
summer previous. Mr. Garber of Columbia, 
expressed the same vicws; it was, he said, 
the unripeness of the wood when mildewed 
that rendered it liable to be winter killed,— 
Most of the gentlemen thought the leaves in- 
dicated a native, and the fruit a foreign origin. 
The Raabe was voted . very. good, only two 
dissenting—it had yery little pulp. Union 
Village, very large berries of a reddish black 


a the leaves of stems of plants which grow 








tion of the prevailing winds, or for some 
other unknown cause, the heat and dryness of 
the growing season seems to be but slightly 
modified by the bodies of water about us, ex- 
cept in their immediate vicinity, and fruits 
and other crops are believed to mature, in 
the latitude of Detroit, with.nearly or quite 
the same earliness and perfection as in central 
Ohio, two degrees further south, 

Whether the reasonings above adduced are 
correct or not, it is believed that the experi- 
ence of the last thirty years has demonstrated 
the correctness of the conclusion, that Michi- 
gan presents unusual inducements to thefruit 
grower, while few sections in our entire coun- 
try can boast of such varied faeilities for the 
ready marketing of the produce of the orch- 
ard. 


A notice of these facilities must be deferred 
to some subsequent time. 


T. T. LYON, 
Plymouth, December bith, 1859. 


Seedlings and Cuttings. 

It is on the whole, best, as soon as the seeds 
are at hand, to ‘place them in boxes with 
more than an equal bulk of sand, and set 
them out in ‘the weather to’ freese. They 
must be sown out it the spriag as early as 
the ground will work. ‘Some seeds will not 
germinate till the second year. If they do 
not appear early inthe season, they should 
be examined ‘to see if the keruels are sound, 





color, but voted merely good; The Oassiday, 
a small white, caused some discussion; Mr. 
Harvey said it was quite hardy with him, Dr. 
Eshlemann said it was hardy at Lebanon— 
The skin was thick and the odor foxy—the 
majority voted it very good. Garriguest, only 
good. Herbemont, not voted on because not 
ripe; a gentleman present suggested the 
Ohio was only a form of this variety. Elsin- 
borough, very good. Baxter, not voted on; 
appeared to be a variety of the chicken grape, 
Payne's Early, not considered sufficiently dis 
tinct from Isabella. Northern Muscadine, 
one vote for good; one for very good, the ma- 
jority rejected it as unworthy of culture.— 
Emily, specimens from Mr. Miller, pronoune- 
ed spurious. Mr. Raabe exhibited some 
leaves as genuine, which were different from 
the kind voted spurious; Mr. J. EB. Miteliell 
temarked that he had had both the genuine 
and spurious Emilys, and that the genuine 
one was 8 good variety. The discussion then 
took a personal turn ag to the origin of the 
error ; but beyond the fact mentioned by one 
gentleman, that a vine obtained in Philadel- 
phia four years ago, proved spurious—nothing 
new was elicited. Delaware Burgundy, the 
President said he had found not hardy, which 
Mr. Garber confirmed. Anna, not ripe 
evlough to vote ons ‘Hartford Prolific, rather 
foxy, voted good. Concord, very good; Mr. 
Mitchell remarked that he thought the Con- 





had teated on its first introduction at Boston, ' Chronicla. 


white bloom—very little pulp, with a brisk, agree- 
able flavor.” 


Underground Watering. 
Making some strawberry beds. last autumn I 
adopted a system. of underground watering, and 
‘the results have been so satisfactory that the sys- 
item Only requirés to be knownto be generally 
‘used. I have endeavored to give a plain descrip- 
tion of my process, but first let me state the results 
lst, a'fine growth of plants; 2d, an abundance 
of fruit, large in size and of fine flavor, and well 
‘colored. Plants put out im October, 1858, were 
supposed by Mr. Turner, of the Royal nursery, to 
bei two years old in June last; in fact, every per- 
‘son who saw them was surprised, My beds are 
‘four feet six inches wide, with three rows of planta 
eighteen inches distant in the rows down the mid- 
dle of each bed, and six inches below the surface, 
L laid a row of two-inch drain pipes upon a dead 
level, with one pipe fixed upright at each end, in 
which to insert a funnel, into which I pour the 
water or liquid manure, which I used very freely 
when the plants were first put in, and also when 
they were in blossom, and until they had done 
fruiting; the coat is very trifling, being only four 
shillings for one hundred feet, The pipes are 
merely laid end to end, without mortar at the 
joints, so that the water can easily distribute itself 
under and amongst the roots of the planta. The 
upright pipes are set in brickwork, to keep them 
firm, and the number of pipes laid, longitudinally 
of course, depends upon the length of the bed; as 
they reach from « few inches at each end-ithe 
whole len Ihave now some square wooden 
tanks made, twelve inches long, to serve as recei- 
vers, and find them much less trouble to fix; but 
fe ,of fourteen or sixteen feet long I use only 

¢ drain-pipe, laying one pipe at each end, at a 
siffivient angle to be above the greund, so that the | 





either entirely deprived of them, or presents 
some ¢losed and imperfect ones. All truly 
parasitieal vascular plants, which are not of a 
green color have no stomates either on their 
stems, or on the imperfect rudiments of their 
sgale-like leaves, such as Orobanche, Lath- 
rea, Monotropa, Ouscuta, &c. on the contra- 
ry, those which are green, as the Mistletoe 


plied with them..—( De Candolldés Vegetable 
Organography.) \, ON 

: We have hitherto.enly considered the per- 
spiration which passes».from leaves imper 
eptibly in the state of vaper; but-there are 
other kinds thus particularized by Mr, Keith: 
“It is very generally to be met with in the 
course of the summer on the leaves of the 
Maple, Poplar, and Linie tree ; but partieu- 
larly on the surface exposed to the sun, which 
it sometimes wholly covers, Its physical as 
well as chemical qualities are very different 
in different species of plants; so that it is 
not always merely an exudation of sap, bat 
of sap in a high state of elaboration, or min- 
gled with the peculiar juices or secretions 0 
the plant, ig 
“Sometimes it is a clear and watery fluid 
eonglomerating into large drops, such as 
are said to have been observed by Mr. Millary 
of Chelsea, exuding from the leaves of the 
Musa arbor, or Plantain tree; and suchas 
are sometimes’ ‘to be seen in ‘hdtand calm 





water may.be poured in, Where the incli 
a A A ad Zahid 


‘weather exuding’ from leaves of the Poplar, 


in. the.Onion, and consequently. blanched, is 


(Viscus), and Loranthus, are. abundantly sup- 


banks of o thermal river in the island of Law 
con, the largest of the Philippines, Sonnerat 
found plants of Viter Agnus Cactus, togeth- 
er with a species of Aspalathus, or African 
Broom, growing, and as we may suppose 
thriving; though the roots were swept by tke 
water at the temperature of 174 deg. [Voy 
agea la Nouv. Guinea); and in the thermal’ 
springs of Italy, though heated to the boiling 
point, certain species of Conferve are said #6 
grow abundantly. The same is the case with 
many fishes. In the above island of Btcon, 
Sonnerat aw fishes frolicking in a hot' spring, 
| the temperature of which was found to be 
150 deg.; and in the province of Quito, ia 
South America, Humboldt gai’ fishes thrown 
up from the bottom of ors together 
with water and heatedwapor that raised the 
thermometer to deg. This was quite 
high enough to have killed and boiled Euro- 
pean fishes; byt. the fishes in question were 


atill alive —J, in Cottage Gardener. 
[70 be continued.] 
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A 
Apples in Lenawee County, 
The firm of Fisk & Saxton has purchased at the 
village of Clinton fn this county, arid forwarded 
| weutward to Chicago and points in Iowa, nearly 
fiye thousand barrels of apples, during this se» 
son. The same firm has also purchased at Tecun» 
‘seb, fifteen hundred barrels, The price paid for 
the apples has not exceeded: one dollar per barre 
The cost of packing and transportation to Iowa ty 
a bar. in the 
of pone foie tas) ie elt 4 
lific the past season, and the fruit is super 


being free from the d 
Sons of insesta— — Watchtower. alten 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 


How. to Farm two Acres and make the 
most of them. 


BY J. JOBSON, IN THE COTTAGE GARDENER. 


The labour of political economists has, from 

.a most remote periods, been directed to 
1@ proper cultivation of the soil; and works 
.a husbandry sre, perhaps, second to none 

_ or their number and antiquity. Neither has 
she subject of the present chapter any claim 
to driginality‘of idéa (though, we trust, it 
has some in detail); for, only a few years ago, 
a political agitator conceived the idea that 





Great Britan contained within itself sufficient. 


ground to produce all that its increasing pop- 
alation required, and, obtaining many follow 
cers to hig plan, he started the celebrated 
Land Scheme, by which it was expected that 
each occupant of a plot of from one to five 
acres would be able to grow all he wanted 
for his own and his fimily’suée. The signal 
failure of this scheme, and the loss it entailed 


T30% 


on all concerned in it, must be familiar to all) 


newspaper readers. ‘It is, therefore, not our 
intention to advise a repetition of anything 
like the political blunder alluded to, but to 
endeavor to show how a small portion’ of 
gronnd may produce the greatest possible 
amount of useful articles, either for the table 
of the family, or for the feeding of pigs or 
cows. , But as the subject is one on which it 
might, perhaps, be difficult to find any two 
cages exactly alike, while very often great dis- 
similarity will prevail, it will be advisable, by 
way of prefacing the subject, to say a few 
words on such plots in general, and the posi- 
tion they are often placed in. | 
‘Tn taking into consideration the value of a 
' two-acre plot of ground, we must first deter- 


ine where it is situated, the description of 
soil, the wants of the proprietor, and maby 
other points of a local nature; but, as it will 
- 3.imapossible to give specific directions for 
and ¢yery caso that may arise, it will be 
ter to take one or two of the most com- 
a. and, likely,ones; and from what is said 

~ ..#hese, the reader will be able to deduce 
-aething that will bear on his own case, and 
accordingly. . 
We shall, therefore, suppose that the two 
acres in question adjoin the dwelling of the 
occupant, and that such dwelling is, in the 
immediate neighborhood of a town or village, 
or.in some district not too thinly populated, 
In.conjunction with this, we shall suppose 
our first-plot to consist of a stiff loamy soil, 
notexactly saturated with water, but very 
retentive of it,-such a soil, for instance, as 
occurs in many places around London, especi- 
ally, on the north side; in fact, such soils exist 
ia great breadths.all over England, and are 
generally designated ag “ stiff clayey lands,” 
—obstinate to till, but not by any means un- 
productive. This plot, for distinction, we 
shall call the stif” clayey soil, to distinguish 
it from another of ceils opposite 
character, which may be called a ligh¢ or 
-dry soil, Not but there are many variations 
. of both; but of these variations we will speak 
hereafter. Suffice it to say, that the light 
soil here spoken of may consist of the dry 
sands or gravel common to some districts, or 
it may be of that shatter stone which over- 
lies rocks in various places, and which fur- 
nishes surface soils of so many different qual- 
ities, but all more or less dry. . Assuming, 
therefore,that it is one or other of the soils men- 
tioned above thet is to be operated upon, and 
that it lies continguous to the dwelling-house 


ofthe oecupier, and that the back. of such| 


welling-house or other back building juts up- 
on, it; we, will begin at onge with the culture 
or management of the ground, noting down, 
fcom, time to, time such remarks aa are nec- 
tasary to connect them together; for the back 
oemises, which are here meant to include the 

‘Ow-house and piggery, are important features | 
3 the domestic economy we are about to treat | 
spon, and their presence will be eften alluded. 
nas , _ 


STIFF. CLAYEY 80, AND THE FIRST. STEPS TO BE 
‘inks TAXEN WITH IT. ota 
First of all, asoéitain from some one well 
versed in farming ‘matters if it required 
draining, and if 90, or Tether if there is any 
doubt on the matter, let that operation first 
of all be at once performed. ' 

Generally speaking, such soils, even if not 
much charged with water, are al\ the better 
for draining. ‘T'wo-inch pipes abouttour feet 
deep, and from fifteen to twenty feet apart, 
will be sufficient; taking care to have a good 
outlet, as far as possible, an even descent toit, 


Tf it is necessary to connect all the pipes in- 
to one for an outlet, the main ought to be a 
*hree-inch :pipe, which; ‘in general; will deliv- 
water that falls on a twos 


* all the excess of 
wed plot | 
his benefit being’ 


} } 


1 h 


& GOeh%e Jey wi) o 
secured, and: 


r drains formed for the’ discharge ray 


stream or Other water that may pass through 
the ground, we shall proceed to the next fea- 


ture in improving the holding, which is one 
but little practised, but which is one well 
worthy the trial of al] having such an obstin- 
ate soil to deal with. 
BURNING CLAY. 
In clearing ground, it often happens that 


old hedges, trees, or stumps, have to be re- 
moved; and such things, being of no use in 
household economy, are either carelessly 
burnt, or lie still more carelessly in the way. 
Let these be conveyed to some part of the 
ground where the clay is more than usually 
stiff, and near the surface, and let such clay 
be dug up and thrown out from a circular 
space of ten feet in diameter, and one foot 
deep, and let the bottom be lévelled smooth. 
Then cut two small channels across this space 
‘erossing each other at right angles in the 
midd e, forming small ditches three or four 
‘inches wide, and as many deep. Brickbats, 
‘which are generally to be had in most places, 
will do to cover these ditches, or “ flues,” as 
we may call them; and in the centre where 
these “ flues” meet lay a heap of such brick- 
bats or stones, at least a borrow-load or 80, 
‘and on this heap kindle a fire with any rough 
material that may be at hand, putting a few 
rough lumps of the clay by hand along with 
the wood or roots; but do not put on ‘too 
much at first until the fire is well established, 
when the quantity of clay that is put on may 
‘eventually exceed by fire or six times that of 
the wood or other combustibles wied: Of 
‘course, the process is a slow one, and such a 
fire may be kept burning for weeks, or even 
‘months, the attention it requires being very 
Hittle; in fact, the great danger is, that it inay 
be too much meddled with, for thrusting in 
sticks, or otherwise disturbing the burning 
mass, is hurtful of it. 

Add more fuel and elay betimes, and the 
large heap of red ashes that will reward your 
pains will be found exceedingly useful. It 
being obtained from materials of no other 
| use, may be regarded as so much gain; for many 
kinds of fuel will suggest themselves, as the 
rubbish from a carpenter’s shop or yard.— 
Sawdust will also burn in such a place, and 
other vegetable rubbish needless here to par- 


ticularise. ‘ 

"| FIRST STEPS IN TILLAGE, 

Unless labor is very expensive, it would be 
better to have all the tillage done by hand in 
the-first instance, except such carting es may 
be required; and if the ground have not hither- 
to’been in cultivatien, or has been only im- 
perfectly broken up, it would be better to 
trench it at once, reserving, however, the 
bést’ soils to the top as before, and if it is 
possible to add anything to the elayey bot- 
tom that will tend to make it less tenacious, 
let it be done at the time of trenching: A 
liberal allowance of mortar rubbish, the waste 
of a brick kiln, scrapings from the roads, 
chalk, or sandstone chippings, or, in the ab- 
sence of these, or any substitute for them,| 
lime may be added in a moderate quantity/ 
About eight chaldrons per acre are often pit 
on for farming crops; and as its use is to pil- 
verise the stiff and obstinate clay, ‘a little 
expénse ought not to be denied; but where 
the other less costly ingredient. can be o¥tain- 
ed in sufficient quantities, lime might be omit- 
ted, and only used as a top dressing, id which 
capacity it is invaluable when spread’ on the 
tilled ground, and it easily finds its way down- 
wards; in fact, good liming is of great ser- 
vice to such stiff grouad, and beidg slightly 
worked in, its appearance fs not objectiona- 


In like manner the burat.clay which will 
be reduced to a mass of red ashes, may also 
be used as a top dressing or manure, and may 
be applied when the ground undergoes the 
pecond digging; but as it will be prudent to 
allow the first trenching to lie at least one 


j month, if the operation be done in summer, 


r two or three months if done ‘in, wi 
before it be disturbed again, in order that 
the air may have free acess to its parts, it is 
only necessary here to urge on the. duty of 
trenching being done as early as possible, in 
order that the after operations may follow 
‘in due course, } 

Powyit LEVELLING THE QROUND. 

This must not be done to any great extent, 
unless means be taken to preserve a large 
portion of the best soil to the top again; and 
unless the unevennesses are very abrupt, they 
had better remain as they are than that the 
surface soil only be taken from the hill tops 


that unevenness in the fertility of the ground 
which it is . important to avoid, The imme- 


‘ably levelled, for appearance. and comfort, 





and put into the hollows, for this would cause 


‘diate neighborhood of the house may be suit- 


and if necessary the other also; but do not 
» mawth 


tentions of the family that a just conclusion 
can be arrived at; but as the space is limited 
to the two acres, and the preliminary duties 
of draining and trenching being done, and 
a suitable fence and what levelling was want- 
ed being also scen to, a few remarks on the 
supposed wants of the family may be acoept- 
able here, as bearing on the cultivation. In 
fact, it is their requirements which must be 
met by a corresponding supply, and to bal- 
ance this so as to exactly hit on the quan- 
tity wanted is the subject now under consider- 
ation. 

We will assume that the family consists of 
six persons, and that either a pony or a cow 
s kept, but more likely the latter, as well as 
& pig or two. Poultry we would not advise; 
on the score of economy, but for novelty 
they might, perhaps, be allowed; but they 
aré very troublesome gardeners, it would be 
better to consider well before they are admit- 
ted into the home circle. It is therefore, 
amongst the wants of the others, including 
the cow and pigs, that we purpose dividing 
the ground into such sections as will best 
conduce to the well-being of the whole com 
munity. 


(To be continued.) 





The effects of Drouth in England. 


Profeesor Simonds, of the Royal Veterinary 
College of London, in anaddress delivered on 
‘the opening of the Medical Session of that 
institution, made the following remarks on the 
effeots of the extraordinary dry seasons which 
have prevailed in Great Britan for the past 
two or three years: 

The influence of a continuous hot or cold 
temperature, a moist or dry atmosphere, or a 
very variable condition of the weather, in the 
production of prevailing diseases, is a circum- 
stance far too lightly thought of by many 
practitioners. Not only in some seasons,but 
likewise at .particular periods of the year, 
certain diseases are so frequently occurring as 
to call forth remarks even from the least ob- 
servaut. That many of the maladies of do- 
mesticated animals are dependent on the lo- 
eality and soil they inhabit, as wellas on the 
quantity and quality of their provender, all 
practitioners are ready to admit; but the im- 
mediate, as well as the ultimate, influence of 
‘the weather, in mitigating or increasing the 
‘effects of these local causes, is often too little 


regarded by them. 
For upwards of a year the fall of rain 


throughout the greater part of England hes 
been r ably small; so much so, that many 
agricuturists have experienced the greatest 
difficylty in procuring a sufficiency of water, 
both/last summer“and this, for their cattle, 
while that which was obtained was often of 
the worst kind possible for the maintenance 
of health, being charged with vegetable mat- 
ters in a state of decay. From the same 
éanse, also, the pasture lands at the latter 
part of the summer of last year were 80 
scorched, that they yielded a very in sufficient 
supply of herbage. “The immediate result 
of this state of things was a great fall in the 
condition of cattle end sheep, which ill-adapt- 
ed them to withstand the privations and chil- 
ling blasts of winter; and the ultimate result 
the loss of hundreds of sheep during the 
winter, although the weather remained dry, 
and as such, according to ordinary experinece, 
well suited for these animals. Post mortem 
examinations showed an emaciated state of 
the body, accompanied with local conges- 
tions, particularly of the lungs, as the direct 
cause of death... ; , 

Next to sheep, young cattle suffered the 
most, the major part dying from diarrhoea, 
running on to dysentery. It is also worthy 
of note that in numerous cases, where per- 
sons by too generous feeding with oilcake, 
mangel-wartzel, &c,, attempted quickly to 
restore the loss of condition of their young 
stock, the animals fell a sacrifice to attacks of 
heemato-sepsis, commonly called black quart. 
er garget, from a gangrenous condition of » 
considerable part of the body, due to a septic 
state of the blood. 

- “The late summer also has been remarkable 
both for its heat and dryness. The Observer 
newspaper of the third week in July, 
alluding to the subject, says that— 

“For the last forty-six years it has not been 
so hot in the metropolis as during the last 
fortnigh{. All at once we seem to have pas- 
sed into a tropical climate. For two or three 
days there has been experienced a tempera- 
ture equal to that of India. Several persons 
have been prostrated with sun-stroke, and 
perished during the week, and among others 
two poor little cbildren, left in a péerambula+ 
tor by a careless nuree girl in the sua, .To 
follow the"drdinary ’ avooations of tife™ ling 
been.a:moet weary and irksome task; men, 





OF scle>. jp jDRNEBOM GROUND. ,...,.. o»,,} WOAH and Children’ seemed almioat'te iganp 
} This.is a very difficult, Question to 8 Ivo, | for breath. Ip the House of Commons, .¢s- 
and it is only on knowing the wants fe in-! pecially in the committee-rooms, whivti face 


longer; he dashed his wig from his head, 


high temperature has been most marvellous. 


The crops, which ten days ago were quite 


green, are now ready for the sickle; in fact, 
in mapy parts harvesting is in fall operation. 
The most serious results of the hot weather, 
however, are to be found in the greatly ‘in- 
creased rate of mortality, especially in .the 
metropolis, during the week ending the 16th 
instant. The deaths in that week amounted 
to 1,400; in the three previous weeks they 
had been respectively 970 1,024, and 1,226. 
The average rate of mortality during the 
past ten years in the corresponding week was 
1,100. _The comparison, therefore, gives a 
most unfavorable result, as it shows that the 
death in the present return are higher by 300 
than the number which the average rate of 
mortality for the second week in July should 
have produced. Diarrhoea has been unusual- 
ly fatal.” 

As was to be expected, animals. likewise 
suffered greatly from the extraordinary ele 
vation of temperature, particularly those de- 
pastured in exposed situations, where little 
protection could be afforded by shade 


‘Many cases.of sudden death occurred, the 


post mortem examinations showing the vessels 
of the meninges of the brain turgid with blood, 
and also the cavites of the heart filled to s¢- 
pletion with soft’ and dark-coloured coagula. 
The most serious consequences, however, of 
the long-continued heat are still being exper- 
ienced in the loss of lambs. For many weeks 
these animals have been dying by scores, es- 
pecially in several of the eastern counties, so 
as to threaten, in some instances, the loss of 
the whole flock. Their death is usually pre- 
ceded by wasting, an ill-conditioned state of 
the wool, irregular bowels, tastidious appetite, 
pallid membranes, and husky cough. They 
thus gradually “pine away,” to use an agri- 
cultural expression; no ordinary treatment 
sufficing to arrest the fatal result, Onexam- 
ination, death, in the greater number of in- 
stances, is found to depend on structural 
changes of the pulmonary tissues, and s0me- 
times of the liver. The edges of tho lungs, 
in particular, are consolidated, impervious to 
air, and often infiltrated with a purulent fluid, 
seemingly caused by passive congestion, lead- 
ing to effusion and slow degeneracy of the 
liquor sanguinis, as results of the exhausting 
influence of the long-continued heat. Be- 
sides this cause of death, great numbers of 
lambs are likewise being lost from the pre- 
sence of filarisz, hairlike worms, in the abom- 
asum—the true digestive stomach. The an- 
imals present analogous symptoms to those 
whose lungs are organically diseased; and as 
such, the cause being overlooked, we are of- 
ten told that nothing can be discovered to 
accout for death. I do not now stop to go 
into further particulars of these cases of 
worms within'the stomach, because in the 
present state of science we cannot satisfactor- 
ily trace their connection with either a pau- 
city of rain or an elevated temperature. 








FARM MISCELLANEA, 


A Big Ox Team. 

At the late Pennsylvania fair, the farmers 
of Chester county got up an ox team from 
that county which consisted of eighty-five 
yokes. ‘The editor of the Farmer and Gar- 
dener thus estimates their value: 

«* Wie were somewhat curious to know the 
ostimated weight ard value of this team.— 
After consulting a number of wall-informed 
persons, we came to the following conclusions: 
viz.: that the average value of the oxen was 
$226 a pair, equal to $19,125, though we are 
certain $20,000 would not have bought the 
team. The estimated average weight was 
3,000 pounds per yoke, or 355,000 pounds in 
all. There was not an inferior animal in the 
whole team: . All were large, and in fine con- 
dition. 

Whe Manufacture of Serghum Syrup. 

In some portions of Illinois and Towa, the 
manufacture of Sorghum sugar seems to have 
become a regular business. There have been 
numbers of mills established for crushing the 
cane, and evaporating apparatus put in ope- 
ration. These establishments do the work 
for a certain settled share on the same princi- 
ple as grists are gound ina flouring will. The 
Peoria Transcript gives the following as the 
mode of working adopted in that vicinity, and 
the rates at which the work is done: 

| © A party of individuals have purchased 6 
fine rolling-mill for crushing the cane, driven 
They jhave also one of 








the river, the temperatare was somewhat 
frightfal, as every crevice through which sir 
could be admitted wes stopped up, in order 
to exclude the pestilential odor of the 
Thames. In one of the courts of law the 
presiding judge could endure the heat no 


and invited the members of the bar to fol- 
low suit. In the country the effect of the 








is crushed.and the juico expressed for those 
who wish ‘to’ make their own sytup, at two 
cents per gallon; or the parties take the cane 
at the mill and return it in syrup at eigh- 
teen cents per gallon. The mill is now turn- 
ing out fifty gallons per day. Four horses 
are employed in crushing, and about. twelve 
bushels of bituminous coal at eight cents per 
bushel, are daily consumed in the evapora- 
tion. The syrup sells readily at fifty cents 
per gallon, being preferred to the best golden 
syrup. The Doctor, who has been engaged 
in the cultivation of the sorghum for several 
years, estimates an acre of the produce of 
cane, when the juice is well expressed from 
the same, at 250 gallons of syrup. It will be 
seen that this, after paying 18 cents per gal- 
loh for crushing and making into syrup, will 
yield the farmer $80 for his labor in raising, 
stripping and taking the cane to the mill.— 
Will wheat or corn pay as well? 

“The cost of the sorghum mill and power 
was $130; of the evaporator $70.” 
Sorghum Syrup in Michigan. 

Bonny, Shoop & Smith, of Rollin, in this 
county, have one of the cane crashers manu- 
factured in Tecumseh, and have beon doing 
considerable business in that line, farmers 
who raise the cane bringing it to them for the 
purpose of getting the juice pressed out and 
evaporated into syrup, for which the owners 
of the machine have half the syrup. We 
have a specimen of the syrup, which fits our 
“sugar tooth” exactly, when eaten with buck- 
wheat cakes, We understand that the syrup, 
of which they have now made about twenty. 
five barrels, readily brings fifty ceuts per 
gallon. An acre of good cane, it is said, will 
make eight barrels of syrup. This year the 
cane got a little frost bitten and does not 
yield quite that amount of syrup. At all 
events the experiments that have been made 
in raising cane, have proved that it can be a 
profitable crop, and doubtless as the facilities 
for grinding increase, farmers will all find it to 
be their interest to raise enough for home 
consumption.——.4drian Watchtower. 


‘How Turns are made in the Cattle Mar- 
ket. 


The New York T'ribune gives the following 
as the way that things will turn up in the cat- 
tle market occasionally: “T. A. Yokum 
bought of Kiochway, 33 Michigan cattle at 
$54 each, and sold them to Murray & Glover 
at 8c net a pound, to weigh and estimate at 
55 lbs. per cwt. The weight proved 1,180 
Ibs. gross, making 649 net, which at 8c is 
$51.90 each.” 

Comparative Size of Different Breeds. 
After the Royal English Society’s Chester 
Show, a table was prepared, showing the ave- 
tage girth and age of the prize cuttle in tho 
Shorthorn, Hereford, and Devon classes. It 
is a matter of some interest to have on record 
for purposes of comparison, and we therefore 
copy it fromthe T'ribune, in which paper it is 
incidentally quoted: 
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Charcoal for Fatting Animals, 
We have experimented with charcoal dust 


for pigs, both when growing and when fatten- 
ing, and considered uniformly that the results 
weré most favorable. Many others recount 
the same experience. Exactly what the phi- 
losophy of the matter is we will not pretend 
to say; but this much is practically certain,— 
it is a very @fficient aid in maintaining swine 
‘in a condition’of healthy growth and ready 
fattening, Charcoal does not serve as food, 
that is certain. It operates favorably as a 
purifier of foul gaseous exhalations, as an 
absorbent of liquors. which it purifies, causing 
decompositions, resulting in the production 
of pure gases'and liquids from those before 
highly offensive. These effects, which we may 
readily notice, go on in the system as well as 
without, and the result is that as a general 
corrective and regulator of the system,keeping 
it in a sound, healthy tone,promoting appe- 
tite, etc., its value lies. It has no properly 
medical effect, as have ashes, or at least it 
possesses medicinal properties to a very smal! 
éxtent.. This we think is reason enough for 
all the good effects observed, 

Keep a box or heap of charcoal dust in 
ope corner of the hog pen, and oceasionally 
throw.some corn.or small grein into it. If 
near odal-pits, usethe the old bottoms. It 
should not,as is offen recommended, be ming!- 
et with the manure.— Homestcad. 
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Notices of the Press. 

Our own Michigan FAgMBE visits our table 
every> week, and brings a feast of good things. 
The Farmer sustains a; high character among its 
class of journals. We are happy to see that our 
State has had the good sense to appreciate the 
talent of its editor, R. F. Johnstone, Esq., and ap- 


point him to: the position of General Superinten- | 


dent of. the Agricultural College Farm at Lansing. 
We are sure. he will fill. the position with advan- 
tage to the State, the students and the farm, and 
with credit to himself, The Farmer is published 
weekly by him, at Detroit. $2.00 per annum.—S¢. 
Johns Democrat. 

Tas MicnieaN. Fanmen fulfills the promises of 
its prospectus, which is more than can always be 
said of such promises. 

The series of articles on “The S‘ructure and 
properties of Wool,” by Dr. Goadby, are valuable 
and interesting, and any scientific publication in 
the country might well be proud of them. 

The price current, the editor may, and we hope 
will, trake @ prominent specialty of the Fanuur. 
The Farmer’s newspaper ought to be a perfectly 
reliable. source of information as to the markets 
of produce. 

We hope the Faumue is a success, pecuniarily. 
It certainly deserves to be. Mr. Johnstone has 
shown himself courageous in changing the Farm- 
gr toa Weekly at such a pecuniary crisis.— 
Gazette. 

Micuigan Farmur.—To the former and horti- 
culturist of Michigan, this publication is unequal. 
led. Devoted to the advancement of their inter- 
est it is'always filled with good things, suited to 
their wants and necessities. Good farmers wili 
have this paper. It is published in our own State 
and is furnished as cheap as any paper in the 
United States —Lapeer Republican. 

THe MicHicaN FARMER finds its way to our ta 
ble regularly every week. Itis gratifying that the 
intelligent farmers of Michigan are so well repre- 
sented through the columns of this weekly Jour- 
nal, and they give it their generous support. No 
paper in the Union excels it, and for the latitude 
of Michigan, no one equalsit.— Genesee Democrat: 

We notice thatour Agricultural Society have 
adopted the plan of awarding, in some cases, 
copies of the MicuigaNn FARMER as premiums.— 
This is a good move, and those who are sosuccess- 
ful as to draw them will find them of much more val- 
ue than'the “ Diplomas,” and “Transactions” which 
used to be awarded. We consider the Micnigan 
Farmer, published at Detroit, and the Ohio Farm- 
er, published at Cleveland, as two of the best and 
most useful agricultural papers in the country, 
and no intelligent practical farmer should be with- 


* eutone or both of them. You would find either 


of them a good investment. Price of each $2.60 
per annum, $1.50 in clubs.—Branch County Re- 
publican. 

Micuigan Farmer.—We cannot too highly re- 
commend this farming journal to the notice of our 
agricultural readers. It should be in the hands of 
every farmer, and of every farmer’s wife and chil- 
dren,.— Rep. Banner. 

Tur Micuyean Farmer, is received, a splendid 
weekly journal, devoted to the affairs of the farm, 


the garden, and the household, published at De- | past 


troit by R. F, Johnstone. Itisa neatly printed 
quarto sheet ‘chuck fall’ of the very best agricul- 
tural reading. We wonder that there is not a 
larger number taken here.—Ingham Co. News. 

MicH1GAN FaRMER.—We cannot over estimate 
the value of this excellent agricultural journal,— 
For reliable information relative to the subjects of 
which it treats, it cannot be excelled. Every 
farmer in the State should take it, It isa large 
weekly paper published in quarto form, and is 
eheap at $2 a year. Three copies for $5, five 
copies for $8, and ten copies for $15, Address 
R. F. Johnstone, 130 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit.— 
Bay City Press. 

Weare in receipt of the Micniagan Farmer, @ 
weekly journal of affairs, relating to the farm, the 
garden and the household, published at 130, Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit Mich., R. F. Johnstone, 
Editor. The Farmer is proneunced by compe- 
tent judges to be one of the best agricultural pa- 
pers extant, and we cheerfully annex it to our list 
of Exchanges. The low rates of their clubbing 
terms, afford an opportunity for every farmer to 
subscribe.— Morénci Star, 

Micuiean Farmer.—This weekly journal is be- 
coming more and more a credit to our State.— 
Each number is filled with important matter, with 
most judicious selections and able editorials, It 
certainly deserves.to be sustained and supported 
by our agricultural people. It is an excellent 
reading and family paper also—contains the latest 
general news and scientific intelligence. . Its hor. 
ticultural calendar, for April, contains articles on 
the preparation of the garden, on kitchen garden 
plants, on apple seeds and their treatment, which 
are useful to every one who has a garden to culti- 
vate. The price of the journal, is $2 a year—three 
copies for’$5, or five copies for $s, in advance — 
We hope the efforts of Mr, —* the able and 
indefatigabie editor, will be amply rewarded by a 
large iat of home and foreign subseribers.— Mar- 
shall Expounder. od @ Tey | 


Many letters from private personal \gorrespond- 
ents are even more encouraging than the above.— 
We have room but for one or two. An Influential 
farmer in this State writes : ” 

“T send you a few more names for the Fénuun., 
Owr town will make'ashow on your Books another 
year: Many eastern agricultural papers have been 
taken here, which are good enough as far as they 
go, but we find out that if we want to know any- 
thing about Michigan agriculture, we have got to 
look to the Micmican Farmer forit. Your week 
ly is much liked. It comes fresh, prompt,and fall 
of good things every time.” : 

A Massachusetts subscriber says. “I take nearly 
all the agricultural papers published in the United 
States, and would rather be without any three or 
four of the others than the Micnican FarmEr.’’ 

One in Western Illinois writes : ‘* Enclosed find 
my sabspription for the Fanmunr,. I have tried a 
good many papers, but none seem to come right 
home to us with the information we want as yours 
does. Let Eastern ones say what they will, and 
strain themselves to the ntmost to buy up our syb- 


acri at a discount, they cannot "8; / salts. Inthe present year a change 
pL ke oi ad oh 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 

R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1859. : 
To our Friends. 

















Farmer will find by a little inquiry that there 
are some one or two of his neighbors who 


were shown to them, and they could find out 
who would subscribe with them. Show them 
your copy.of the paper, or send us notice, 
and we will forward specimen numbers. Re- 
member that it is yery important to us to 
have all names sent in before the first of Jana- 
ary, and that you should canvass immediately. 

To all new subscribers whose names may be 
sent in before the first of January, we will 
send the Farmer, from the date we receive 
their names, free to the first of January, when 
their subscription for the aext year will com- 
mence. 

SEND ALL NAMES OF NEW SUBSORIBERS FOR- 
WARD AT ONCE. 





Co-operate with Us. 


A weekly journal upon which so much 
special labor is expended as the MicHIcAN 
Farmer, and which represents in a great de- 
gree only the agricultural interests of this 
State, must depend greatly upon the kind of- 
fices of many of its friends to extend its cir- 
culation, and to present its claims to the com 
munity in which they are located. The low 
rate at which it is afforded, and the State lim- 
its to which it is confined, render it imper- 
ative that we should rely greatly upon the 
co-operation of all those friends who have so 
long and so earnestly desired that Michigan 
should keep up a weekly agricultural Journal 
of her own. In return for their efforts, we 
have only to say that it is by these means we 
shall be enabled to make a better journal, and 
that every new subscriber thus sent in will 
stimulate us to a greater exertion to make 
the Farmme all that it should be. 





a The Wool Prospects. 


The woo] market hes been sustained with a 
great deal of firmness all through the past 
@eason, and prices have fluctuated less than 
many predicted they would, who were much 
interested in their perturbations. Within the 
fortnight, a large auction sale was held 
in Philadelphia, at which the private sale 
rates were fully maintained upon all the lots 
sold. The demand, however, was not as large 
as was expected, buyers being kept away by 
the settled conviction that as good bargains 
could be obtained at private sales as at this 
auction. Extra fleece sold at 54}, 56,57) 
594; double extra at 62 cents per lb. Three. 
quarter blood went at 514; fine at 464; and 
medium lots at 38, to 42. At these rates 
100,000 lbs more than was sold at auction 
was purchased at private sale in Philadelphia, 


the rates were standard. 
‘The auction sales at London for the sea- 
son, commenced on the I7th of last month, 


Of these sales the reports are that the bidding 
was very animated, and the attendance of 
home buyers “very large.” The prices of 
the previous sales were fully sustained, and, 
an * occasional advance ” was made of a cent 
per pound, or just enough to show that the 
market was firm. 


the prospect is that there need be no fears of 
a decline in the price of wool, during the win- 
ter, and that as the consumption of the stock 
on hand progresses, there will be felt.a cor- 
responding firmness amongst holders, and 
posstbly a slight advance in prices. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that the importa- 
tion of foreign wool is much larger now thajp 
it has been, and that the law of Comgress 
which reduced the rates of duties on foreign 
wool is now getting into operation more @lly 
and importers are working under it with more 
activity than heretofore. It was one of those 
acts; the full effect of which could not be 
known fora year or two. It is evident now 
that it will have the effect of keeping prices 
from reaching any very high point. The fol- 
lowing article taken from the N. Y. Econo- 
mist, will give our readers a pretty fair idea 
of the effect of this act on the wool trade, and 
will also point out that the end is not yet 
reached: 

“ The supply of wool has become a matter 
of great importance to manufacturers. The 
diminution in the duty which took place a 
year or two since, at a period when prices of 
wool were high in Europe, and the supply not 
large, did not seem to produce the desired re- 
@ for the 





is manifest, and wool begins to arrive | 


Nearly every subscriber who now takes the | 


would be willing to subscribe if the paper |* 


and 150,000 Ibs in New York, showing that, 


From such reports as these, we think that | Lam 


more freely from new sources, . Nearly 60 
per cent, of all thé wool imported into the 
country arrives at Boston, and if we compare 
the chief sources’ of supply for several years 
during the nire mionths just closed, we have 
results as follows: 

IMPORTS OF WOOL AT BOSTON—JAN. 1 TO O08. 1, 





» Buenos South 
Ayres Turkey. America. 
2 S45 298,264 
-1,544,218 2,064,887 1,851,695 
---2,050,811 3,271,957 204, 
-1,412,660 1,452,628 2,606, 
$,423,84T 403,101 yee a 
Caps of ‘otal 
France. Good Hope. all. 
BEE egpn, coes ccta wees 874,49 9,867, 
2006 o2n5 ac! Sebaue } 3: OL 118 117,688 . 4,775,758 
I peereracts 16,866 6,100,27 
pl. gees Sie ae fae Te 286 = 1,495,785 11,270,727 
CEB 2... deen, noee ndere, 93,058. 1,081,589 7,171, 
1859.22. .... ..-. 81,082,735 3,819,750  15,651.180 


“The aggregate quantity imported is very 
large, larger than ever before in the same pe- 
riod, and it will be observed that 25 per cent. 
of the whole quantity came from the cape of 
Good Hope. Thatiis a source of supply that 
is becoming very important. Sheep are 
raised there, or rather raise themselves, in 
large quantities. Hitherto the wool has been 
thought far less of then the skins. 1t has oc 
curred, however, that of late three or four 
Boston houses have got a footing in the Cape 
trade, and it is found to be very profitable. — 
In 1857, the 10 American vessels of 3,210 
tons entered Boston from the Cape. In 1858, 
the 13 American vessels of 4,600 tons entered 
and the trade inereases as the Cape pro- 
duce finds a market. The imports into the 
United States fromthe Cape have risen from 
$123,000 in 1850, to $1,061,000 in 1858, The 
chief and most weleome of these products is, 
as it will be seen, wool, of which the receipts 
will be nearly 5,000,000 Ibs. this year, or 
nearly 10 per cent. of the American produc- 
tion. The article & well suited to the manu- 
factures of the East. England also draws 
largely upon the waol of the Cape. In 1845, 
she obtained thenee 2,197,000 lbs. and the 
quantity has annually increased to 16,000,000 
Ibs. in 1858. The ¢apacity of the Cape colo- 
ny to supply wool ig seid to rival that of Aus 
tralia, whence England derived 51,000,000 Ibs, 
last year. The price that wool bears in the 
market has a great influence upon the source 
of supply, and the nature of the demand for 
it. At this time wools are too high in mar- 
ket. Manufacturers limit their purchases, 
and the low freights enable it to be obtained 
from most markets, even the most distant, at 
reasonable rates of transport and the prices 
tend downward.” 


A New Agricultural Socitty. 

A meeting of farmers in the seve-al towns 
of Medina, Rollin, Hudson and Woodstock, 
in Lenawee.county, and of the towns sf Som- 
erset, Wheatland, Pittsford, Wright, Lansom 
and Jefferson, in Hillsdale county, wa held 
at the village of Hudson, on the 26th 0° No- 
vember, for the purpose of organizing an 
Agricultural Society for the district compos- 
ed of the towns above mentioned, At the 
convention, the Hon. Robert Worden, 1f 
Pittsford, was chosen chairman, and A. Ken\ 
of Pittsford, secretary. After drawing up: 





Another Horse. Question. 


The awerd of the great thousand dollar 
premium to the Blood Horse Revenue, at the 
St. Louis Fair, is being called in question by 
the friends of Lexington, which was.one of 
‘the competitors, and we notice that matches 
are already proposed between the stock of 
these two very celebrated stallions. A pro- 


‘Sor'ées | POSition has been made to match one of Lex- 
500 


ington’s colts against one by Revenue. for 
$2,500 aside. Another. is to make a mateh 
to be run over the Metaun Course for a like 
amount for one mile, two mile, three mile and 


°/ four mile heats, for one, two or three years, 
406 | sugceeding next spring. It is likely there 


will be come great matches grow out of these 
propositions eventually, As Lexington. is 
the great Kentucky champion, and Revenue 
is Virginia bred, the amour propre of the 
horsemen of two States is enlisted in the re. 
saly 





Scarcity of Fodder. 


Mr. A. Merrill, of Plainfield, N. H., gives 
the following reason for selling off lean cat- 
tle, and how grain is used up in New Hamp- 
shire. He says: 


“May it not be quite impossible to fatten 
ke 34 all the stock which must be slavget- 
Fall? From Lake Erie to Maine, a 
great part of the country has suffered from 
spring frosts, summer drouth, and fall frosts, 
e hay crop is short, and also the corn crop, 
Hay here, io the middle of New Bocaak 
sells for $123 per tun; estimating 500 cubi¢ 
feet for the quantity, which will not make @ 
tun, except in very rare cases, when the mow 
or stack is very solid, New-corn, dona thinge 
cured,sells for one dollar and six cents a bushel. 
Farmers hold their sheep, because wool 
high. There is not, probably, corn efou 
to. fatten the pork and beef in the 
Weatern States, and the horses will eat all the 
oats... Potatoes are cheap, and will be fe 
to some extent. In a word, the surplus grain 
will be needed to help keep the farm stock 
through Winter, leaving little to fatten with. 
The soft corn is nearly gone, and the hogs 
for market are all being killed for want of 
feed, and pork will probably rise a cent per 
pound at New-Years. A new business, that 
of fattening turkies, in flocks of thousands, 
has sprang up within a few years. These 
must have corn, and they require a very large 
amount, and that will use up our stock.” 





Another Steam Cultwator.—A company 
is about to be formed in Richmond, Indiana, 
for the purpose of introducing a steam eulti- 
vator, invented by Dr. Leavitt ofthat place. It 
is supposed that this cultivator will supercede 
any invention yet made, as it does not réquire 
so high a power to work it. It is arranged 
with rotating cutters, which by their opera- 
tioft will reduce the soil to the best condition 
for planting. 


Importation of Kerry Cattle—On the 
6th of November an importation of stock 
arrived at Boston, amongst which were five 
Kerry cows, a Kerry bull, a Shetland heifer, 
and three Shetland ponies, and a cotswold 
ram, which had been selected by Sandford 
Howard for the collector of Boston, .The 





constitution and adopting it, the following 
choice of officers was made: 


and Otson Green, of Rollin. 
vant ag T. Palmer, of Hudson. 
wrer—E. M. Hurlburd, of Hudson. 
Medin . n H. Osborn, G. W. M 
a. ° . * ° 
Hudsoo—H. Mi. Boies, A. W. Childs. 
Rollin—James Patrick, N. A. P: 
Ma a Nelson Terrell, Orsamus 
yp bommerset—W. PB. Richards, ‘William 


ercer. 
Wheatland—A. B. Slocum, Robert Cox. 


Pittsford—Van Ness Schermerhorn, Dan: 
iel Rush. a 


en POI W. Clark, Lawrence Rheabot- 
Ransom—J. Ingersoll, Mr. McCuchen. 
Jefferson—S. 
A meeting for the purpose of carrying ott 
the objects of the organization is. to be held 
in the month of January next, at which anad- 
dress is to be delivered by Robert Laird) of 
Pittsford. The name. of this new organiza- 
tion is “The Hillsdale and Lenawee Union 
Agricultural Society,” as it really is a union 
of the towns of both counties. 





A New Potato Digger and Gatherer.— 
The mere shovelling out potatoes from a 
ridge or row of hills is not all that is needed 
in potato harvesting. The operation of 
gathering them after they are dug is looked 
upon as one half the work, at least. The 
Scientific Artisan gives a discription of a new 
invention called Otstot’s Improved Potato 
Harvester, that not only digs the potatoes, 
but gathers them into a box. As to its work- 
ing capacity we are pot prepared to speak, 
but it looks very well.on paper,,and will pos- 





President—O. L. Treadwell, of Wheat- 
and were to continue to the 3d of December. ang Presidents—Riussel Coman, of Wright, | 1%Y 4 miniature cattle,and not muchflarger 


ade, Mr. Sutton, ee 


Kerry bull suffered so severely on the passage 
‘that he died. These Kerry cattle are the 
first of the breed ever imported into the Unit- 
ej States, and are considered quite curiosities. 


thu good sized goats, but famous for giving 
very rich. milk. 

 Biooded Horses. Mr, R. A. Alexander, of 
Woodford county, Kentucky, has recently 
sold‘a brown yearling filly, by Lexington, out 
of Motto, by imported Barefoot, for $1,500, 
‘to Mr; Wade Harrison, of Virginia; also a 
‘bay yearling filly, by Lexington, out of Bettie 
Lewis, by imported Glencoe, for $900; anda 
‘grey yearling filly, by Scythian, out of Iris, 
by imported Trustee, for $600, being $1,500 











just reached Us from the hands of the publisher, 
B. F. Sanford “of Cincinnati: “This almanac is 
neatly got up andhes blank pages accompanyinge 


ten each day’s, memoranda, The whole contains 
a large amount of reading matter, and is & cheap, 
well got up work of the kind/Its prieé is only 
25 cents, 


pletes with the December number. its fifteenth 
volume, and we are gratified to learn that its sub: 
scription list never was so large as it is atthe 
present time. ‘The Horticulturist is an old ac- 
quaintance of ours, having set the type and made 
up nearly every page of the first three volumes, 
and indexed them.’ J. Jay Smith, the present edi- 
tor, retires from iis conduct, after a connection 
with it of four years anda half. There is no an- 
nouncement by the publishers of a successor, but 
all communications are to be addressed for the 
future to C. M. Saxton, 25 Park Row, New York 
Mr. Saxton will probably call around it a large 
portion of those correspondents who have con- 
tributed to its pages for so many years, and which 
have given it suche high standing. The price of 





sibly do very good work on well cleared land, 
if well attend Pci a! ont ie 


tt sW0 


for the two, to:Mr. Dayis, of Mississippi. 
+ 0) Literary News. 
The Franklin Almanac and Diary for 1860 has 


every month, in whieh, may be pencilled or writ | 


The Horticulturist,—This monthly journal eom. | 


——e 


Scientific Intelligence, 


Agricultural Patents issued for the Week endin 
November 15, 1859.—Aaron Bowers, Jacob H. Griggs me 
x - Wilson, of Monmouth, Ill. Improvemett in Mole 

ows. one 

George E, Chenoweth, of Baltimore, Md. re: 
ment in Harvesters. me ds 
Thomas H. Dodge, of Washington, D. ©, Improve- 
ment in Mowing machines. 
Jacob E. Hardenberg, of Fultonville, N. Y, Improve- 
mént in Potato-harvesters, 
M. G. Hubbard, of New York City. Improvement in 
Harvesters. 
Arthur E. Jerome, Monroeville, O. Improvement in 
Seeding-harrows. 
W. T. Jones, of Joliet, Il. Improvement in Plows. 
Wm. A. Kirby, of Buffalo, N. ¥, Improvement in 
Hatvesters, 

J, D. Otstot, of Springfeld, 0. Improvement in Po- 
tato-harvesters. ory 
Isaac N. Pyle, of Decatur, Ind, Improvement in 
Cultivators. ; 
John T, Townsend, of Brenham, of Texas, Improve- 
ment in Plows. 
John Butter, of Buffalo, N. Y. Improvement in Har- 
vesters. 
‘Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 
November 29.—John P. Burnham, of Rockford, Ill. Im- 
provement in Harvesters. 
Ze Butt of Linculnton, N. ©. Improved Harness 
Yoke, 
Andrew J. Chapman, of Scipio, N. ¥. Improvement 
in Vegetable-cuttera. 
A. A. Dickso®@, of Anderson, 8: ©. Improvement in 
Plows. i 

Oliver Lindsay and Robert F. Strean, of Washingion, 
Pa. Improvement in Grain Fans, ©: 
A. E. McGaughey and 8. N. McGaughey, of Wastedo, 
Minn. Improvement in Steam Plows. 
[This invention consists in the employment or use of 
a series ef intermittingly rotating and oscillating plews, 
and oscillating or vibrating harrows, so arranged as to 
operate in a transverse direction with the movement of 
the machine, whereby several advantages are obtained 
over all previous arrangemots of plows that have passed 
under our observation, The invention also consists in 
suspending the boiler on the machine in such a way that 
it-will be retained by its own gravity in a horizontal po- 
sition, while the machine is passing along, and conforms 
to the inequalities or undulations of the surface 6f the 
ground.—Scientific Am.] , 
J. R. Moffat, of Piqua, Ohio, Improvement in- Grain 
Separators. 
Simeon F. Peck, of Pennfield, Ga, Improvement in 
Plows. 
§. M. Perkins, of Albany, Ill. Improvement in Whif- 
fletree Hooks. 
Gideon Pierce, of Ercildown, Pa, Improyemont in 
Horse Rakes. 
Matthias Reaser, of Reading, Pa. Improvement in 
Horse Hay Rakes, 
Henry Sanders, of Utica,N. Y, Improvement in Cul- 
tivator Teeth. d 
D. 5. Wagener, of Penn Yan, N. Y. Improvement in 
Grain Separators. ; 
Wm. Wilmington, of Toledo, O.. Improvement in 
Grain Separators. . 
Wheeler Hedges, of Chicago, Ill. Improvement im 
Pans for Evaporating Sugar Juice. 


General News. 


—Congress assembled on Monday last. Inthe Senate 
no business was transacted further than the usual resolu- 
tions announcing their readiness to the President and 
House. 

In the House, all the members were pfesent except 
seven, and these were all from southern States.’ One 
ballot for Speaker was had; but it resulted in giving no 
one a majority. Mr. Clark of Missouri then commeiiced a 
speech for thé acknowledged purpose of consuming 
time and allowing the sbsentees. an opportunity of’ par- 
ticipating in the organization. Up to Tuesday night no 
further balloting had been done and the House’ atill re- 
mained without a Speaker. ; 

In the Senate, on Tuesday, Mr. Mason of Va, offared a 
resolution appointing 8 committee to investigate'the re- 
cent affairs at Harper's Ferry. Mr. Trumbull of II, 
moved an amendment extending the investigation, also, 
tothe rebbing of the U.8, arsenal at Liberty, Mo., a 
few years since. Without coming to any action, the 
Senate adjourned. ; 

—John Brown was duly executed on Friday laft at 113¢ 
A.M. Tothe last he maintained the firmness and in- 
difference to death he has all along. shown. . His body 
was given into the possession of his wife, by whom it 
will be interred at North ‘Elba, where she'resides). The 
execution of his companions has been fixed for the 16th 
inst. 

—From Europe we have no“news of especial interest. 
—On Tuesday last, Fernando Wood was elected Mayor 
of New York City by a majority of about 2,000, 

‘Mr. Fawkes, the inventor of the steam plow. has ro- 
eéived an order from a gentleman in Scotland to manu- 
facture and ship a plow to that country. 

—A great fire occurred at London, C. W., on the 6th, 
destroying property to the amount of $14,000. 
—The axle of a car in 4 freight train going south, on 
the Hudson River Railroad, broke, about 1 o'clock on the 
morning of the 6th inst., on the Groton drawbridge, some 
two miles from Sing Sing. Five cars were thrown off 
the track, smashing, timbers, &c., and killing 20 head of 
cattle. No person was iujured. 

—The grandson of Tecumseh. is now living in Nat- 
chez, Miss. Heis a well educated and accomplished 
gentleman, having traveled over a greater part of Eu- 
rope. He is a physician, and is said by the Free Trader 
to be an excellent.one.. In his pharmacopeiais a lot of 
medical herbs, the secret of whose curative powers he 
derived from his grandmother, who was a great, “ medi- 
cine” woman. 

—County Woman's Rights’ Conventions, to be addres- 
sed by Frances D. Gageof St. Louis and Luey Ny Colman, 
are to be held at Horse Heads, Uhemung eounty, N, Y., 
Tuesday, Dec. 18, Penn Yan, Yates county, N. ¥4 Tues- 
day, Dec.20. Tobe addressed by Mrs. Tracy, @ntler and 
J. Elizabeth Jones, at Jamestown, Chantgaqua county, 
on Tuesday, Dee, 20. ' Pr 

—Hon. Fenner Ferguson, formerly of Marshall, fn this 
State, but more recently of Nebrsska, be having been 
appointed by President Pierce/Chief Justice of that 
Territory, died at Bellevue, brasks, on the 17th ult., 
of paralysis. f 

—The steamer Miloaupee. of the D. & M. Railway 
‘ne, in attempting to eave Grand Haven, Tuesday 
morning, went ashoré. The aceident was caused by s 
piece of canvass being drawn into her pulley: blocks 
just as the boat wag g the end of the piers, which, 
of course, took thé" ¢dntrol of the boat wholly out of 
the hands ofthe wheélsman. Up :o this morning all 
efforts to, get her Off have proved unavailing. We are 
informed that the vesselifs'ingured for $125,000, and that 
the Insurance Oormpanies' have taken charge of her.— 
Grand hapids Eagle, Dec, 8; 
| It is stated that the workmen in the Jackson Coal 
Mines, 4 few days since, came upon a deposite far su- 
perior in quality to anything previously found, much 
resembling the far-famed “Briar Hill” eval, and equal to 
it, in the opinion of those ‘who’ have tested it.. The in- 
dications are that the supply fs inexhaustible, The de- 
velopment of the mineral wealth of Michigan seems to 
be, aa yet, only in its incipient stages, wht 
—Within the’ past week large, rich deposits of tead ore, 














Bt ‘js $2.00 per year, and Of the} valued at trom one to two hundred thousanc*dollars, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER.’ 
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The Honsehoia. 
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Going up the avenue the other day, we 











She tooketh well to the ways of her household, and 


ateth not the bread of tdieness.”"—PROVERES. 
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THE MEWYSTIC WEAVER, 
a M 


BY HENRY HARBAUGH. 


% 
At higloom the weaver sitting 
Throws his shuttle to azié fro} 
Foot and treadle, 
Hands and pedal, 
Upward, downward, 
Hither, thither, 
How the weaver makes them go! 
As the weaver wills they go. 
Gp and down the warp is plying, 
And across thé woof is flying; 
What a rattling, 
What a battling; 
‘What a shuffling, : 
What a scuffing, ‘ 
‘As the weaver makes his shuttle, 
Hither, thither, scud and scuttle. 
‘Threads in single, 
Threads in double ; 
* How they mingle; 
What a trouble) 
» "Every color f:50 : 
What profasion# ‘> 
‘Every motion, | 
What confusion! 
Whilst the warp and woof are mingling, 
Bignal bells above are jingling, 
‘felling how each figure ranges, . 
Telling when the color changes, 
‘As the weaver makes his shuttle 
Hither, thither; scud and scuttle: 


m1 
At his loom the weaver sitting | 
Throws his shuttle to and fro} 
Wid the noise and wild confusion, 
' “Well the weaver seems to know, 
As he makes his shuttle go, 
What each motion— 
And commotion, 
‘What each fusion— 
And cenfusion, 
In the grand result will show: 
Weaving daily, 
Ringing gaily, 
As he makes his busy shuttle, 
Hither, thither, seud and scuttle, 


mt, 
At his loom the weaver sitting 
Throws his shuttle to and fro; 
Bee you not how shape and order 
‘From the wild confusion grow, 
As he makes his shuttle go! 
As the warp and woof diminish, 
Grows behind the beuuteons finish : 
Tufted plaidings, 
Shapes and shadings; 
All the mystery 
_ Mow is history; 
And we see the reason subtle 
‘Why the weaver, makes his shuttle, 
Hither, thither, scud and scuttle, © 


yy AVe 
Bee the Mystic Weaver sitting ; 

» « High in Heaven-—His loom. below, 
Bpand down the.treadles go: . 


‘Fakes for warp the world’s long ages, 


Takes for woof its kings and.sages, 
' Pakes the nobles,and their pages, . 
Takes all nations and all stages, . ; 
Thrones are bobbins in His.shuttle; 
‘Armies make them, seud snd seuttle, . 
‘Woof into the warp must flow; 
Up and down the nations go; 
 As'the Weaver wills they go. 
| ~Men are sparring, 
Powers are:jarring, 
Upward, downward, 
Hither, thither, 
. ee how sirange the nations go, 
‘Just like puppets,in a-show. 
Up and down the warp is plying, 
: &nd across the-woof is flying, 
M ‘What a rattling, 
What a battling, 
What a shuffling, 
What. a-scuffling, 
As the Weaver makes his shuttle, 
Hither, thither, scud and scuttle. ° 


‘ rf os 
@almly see the Mystic Weaver 
Throws His shuttle to and fro; ~— 
*Mid the noise and wild confasion, 
‘Well the Weaver seems to know 
What each motion— ‘ & 
And commotion, - 
‘What each fusion— 
And confusion, - . 
Ia the grand result will show, 
As the nations, 
Kings and stations, 
Upward, downward, 
Hither; thither; |” 
As in mystic dances, go: .« } 
In the-presént all is mystery ; 
In the Past "tis beauteous History. 
@’er the mixing atid the mingling, ° 


Hither, thither, scud and scuttle? 
ABR rays. x ? 
Glorious wonder! Whats weaving! 
To the dull beyoud belfeving! = 
Such no fabled ages know. | 
@nly faith can see the mystery, 
How, slong the sisle © History 
Where the feet of sage go, 
Loveliest to'the purest eye, 
Grand the mystic tapet; lies! , 
oft and smooth and evex-sp 
As if made for angels’ treading ; 
Tufted circles: touching ever,» 
Inwrought beauties fading never ; 
Every figure has its plaidings, 
Brighter form and softer shadings; 
Each illumined—what ariddle!}— 
From 2 Cross that gems the middle, 
*Tis a ssying—some reject it— 
That its light is al) eer 
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| them, for that reason, if for no other. 


‘saw @ new sign in a shop window, a broad, red 
eard on which was printed in large letters, 
“Lapiss’ Skates,” and looking beyond the 
sign, there hung the skates, strongly made, 
yet trim and dainty in their adaptation to the 
purpose for which they were designed, and al- 
together very tempting little traps for tempt- 
ing little feet. 

“Will the ladies of Michigan buy and use 
them?” was the question, 

“Of course they will; skating was very 
fashionable among the ladies down cust last 
winter,’ was the reply. 

Then, of course, Michigan girls will have 
At all 
events, whatever, be the inducement, let the 


4#skates have fair play among the girls as 


well as the boys. This is one of the good 
‘signs of the times, or, one. of the signs of the 
“good time coming” that has. been, promised 
so long. The time that-philanthropists and 


- fphysiologists Have prayed for and lectured 
| for; that Bloomers in ‘pantalettes ‘and strong- 


minded women in pulpits have ‘contended 
for ; that ladies with exquisite nerves will 


“|shudder and turn faint at the thought of, and 


that romping tom-boys will climb high fences 
or mount upon their brothers’ stilts to get a 
peep at;—the time when it shall be the: 


_ [fashion for girls and'women to take all the 


-out-door exercise necessary for their perfect 
health and the full development of their 
physical powers. When it is fashionable for 
them to skate and swim, and walk, and ride 
and row, they will be willing to acknowledge 
to themselves, and perhaps let the world 
know, that they have feet. as well as hands; 
and will be as ambitious in the race for rosy 
cheeks, as they have ever been to solve the 
profound mysteries of crocheting, or to ex- 
hibit green-tailed dogs in Berlin wool. 
Skating is becoming fashionable ; that is a 
good sign. Another good sign, in the same 
‘line, we notice in one of our country ex- 
changes. The Western Chronicle, Three 
Rivers, gives notice of the organization of a 
Ladies’ Gymnastic Club at that place, and 
| BAYS — 

“We may hope for something better in the 
fashionable world if the absurd idea of being 
delicate, feeble and sickly, in order to be in 
‘the fashion, is discarded, and such ivstitut'ons 
‘ds the above-mentioned be thoroughly im- 


_j planted and scattered broadcast throughout 


the land.”. ; 

Speaking of signe, and times and fashions, 
very naturally suggests a comparison between 
the present and past, and leads one to con- 


| trast the manner of doing some things now-# 


days with that of fifteen or twenty years ago. 


}How very differently subjects are handled 


now from what they were then. “There is a 


j thousand times more freedom and license in 
j the use of pens and ‘printers’ ink than for- 
merly, and quite as much of an increase in the |" 


‘| diversity of signs indicating not only the 


changes of the times, but a corresponding diver- 
sity of articles of trade and commerce.— 
Whether this almost unlimited freedom of ex: 


J pression, both by words and signs, is to be re- 
gardéd as evidence of progress in civilization, ' 
“I may be a question with many, atid it isa ques- 
“| tion ‘involving so many considerations we 


| shall not pretend to discuss it here. Only! 


ae us relate a little anecdote significant of t 


‘j changes to «hich we:refer.. 


exoEY Labo 
Less than twenty years ago, an editor df a 


{village paper in this State, published an Arti. 
 [elein which the word ‘‘ petticoat” ocearred 
}once, Scarcely had the sheet been fairly dis- 


{tributed among its. village. patrons before a 


number ‘of the'‘copies were sent back to the 
office’ with the word “Rzrvsmp ” in’very in- 
dignant black letters marked upon then— 
|The editor puzzled his brain to imagine what 
sin he had committed, but ‘was fot left long 


‘Yin doubt, for a letter followed from one of the 


“leading men,” a deacom in the church, and a 
very wise, proper and accomplished gentle- 


' }man,as.the times went, then, saying that no 


_ ‘}paper that allowed such freedom of expres- 
_\gion, or permitted ‘such immodest‘ and inde- 


cent language to appear in its columns, could 
be tolerated in an enlightened. and virtuous 
community. He would have nothing in his 
house that might not be read aloud without 


his wife and daughters. And thereupon he 
dipped his goose-quill pen into the ink-bottle 
and drew an emphatic ring of doom around 


1 paper back to the luckless editor, withdrew 





of all such immoralities !': 


— 


a “os 





bringing’'the blush of shame to the cheeks of onr graves, so are you. 


the offending word, after which he posted the 
og ane and washed his hands forever 


Poor man! What'a shock would his sensi- 
tive morals receive. if his’ eyes were suddenly | fo 
y's} PeRed to: look ,along the, ling of stores up 
‘a av 0a adn sia thronged streets and 
of dim oliiw. § he’ Cities of to-day, and ‘see "scores t ® i 

Heriows Rite! fe boot J 1 Tae tat Mee ghee copy 2 | Quenching this fiery, doings. vee, that: i, 

“S4lb ceed ogad ose very x pit . wa ewee i: over us. Sh we. fe r Our. 
mame was, Peg xk : aS bipud San inven 


cency and propriety, now hung out in the 
broad light of midday, and swinging and 
flaunting above the heads of the passing 
multitude! Would he not think he had come 
upon @ most barbarous and degenerate age? 
Yet, to those who have lived and grown fa- 
miliar with the changes as they came, these 
things are nothing more than any other com- 
modity of trade, simply articles of apparel to 
be bought and sold as bonnets, aprons and 


dresses are. - 
All this shows that a wonderful revolution 


has taken-place in public sentiment. Hasthe 
revolution beén one in fayor of modesty, deli- 
cacy and. ‘refinement, or, hes it been other- 
wise? Read the signs of the times and see. ; 
We interpret them in our own way, and leave 
others to.do the same. 
The Ladies vs. Intemperance,, 
Some very energetic moves.in the temper- 
ance cause are being made by essociations of 
ladies in different. parts of the State. In. 
Branch county they are especially resolute to | 
put-down the traffic in liquors. The. ladies. 
of Bronson in that county have: organized. 
themselves into a Self-Protection Society for 
the-purpose of using all legal means in their 
power to break up the practice of rum sell- 
ing im their village, and are prosecuting with 


{ 





swell as in Ohio, recently, wives, mothers and 
sisters have become so exasperated by the 


dens of iniquity, and their contents. In the vil- 
lage of Coldwater they have taken a more quiet, 


effect on those to whom it is addressed— 


The Business Men of Coldwater: 
GENTLEMEN:—Pursuant to notice, given 


ber of ladies convened on Tuesday last, 


following: 
APPEAL. 


suppressing the liquor traffic in 
we make our appeal to you. 

1, For the reason that we think 
the proper actors in this matter. 
places the ladigs thomselves have taken the in- 






to rid themstlves of the terrible evil of intem- 


perance, 

ness of se and moral courage; but we 
do not thisk it our duty, at present, to follow 
their exaple. Ina warfare,. ‘such as we de- 


sire to se waged, against the traffic in intox- 
icating 
take, the lead; while itis ours. to lend you 
every possible aid that woman’s sympathy, 
counséls, and prayers can give. 


2. We me 
with the intelligent, unflinching determination 
which they might be expected to feel who 


foyndation of public morals is being sapped, 
al/ law, human and divine, is losing its power 
ger many minds, and wickedness of every 
esible form, is alarmingly on: the. increase, 
work will soon be accomplished. ~ 
3. About THIRTY grog shops, it is said, are 
now in full blast in : this vilage: _ These, as 
all know, are the very. sinks of playity, Our 
sons and. brothers-—with uish of. spirit 
we say it—-are often found there, squandering 
their money, taking early lessons in profani- 
ty, obscenity and eamblings noplis habit 
of drinking, that will, in probabilty—un- 
less very soon checked—bring many of them 
down to the drunkard’s loathsome grave.— 
Our ears are often saluted by the abomina- 
ble reveries that we cannot but hear, as we 
pass at eveni: g along the streets. Our neigh-, 
bors are being slain. Our friends are some 
of them at this moment crushed with anguish 
for their dead- We are alarmed;—we ac- 
koowledge it. Our hearts are ready to die 
within us as we think of our children and 
others whom we love. We cannot see them 
murdered, and we will not, if any appeal to 
you can be of any avail. We look to you 
for protection. ' 
4, While we most keenly feel that we must 


“ their families are being endangered, the 


suffer di , and sorrow, which no language 
can describe, ucless this infamous trailic is 
checked, permit us to remind you that in our 


suffering you must suffer. If our sons are 
ruined, so are yours. Neither your property, 
your happiness, or your lives are secure, while 
this horrid traffic continues, and if we are in 
danger of being brought down in sorrow to 
Our homes are. with 
you. Our happiness is inseparably connected 
with yours. e know that unless temper- 
ance, chastity, and filial love dwell in those 
homes no happiness can be there for us or 
you.. But we also know that temperance, 
chastity, and filial ‘love, are among the first 
victims on which the liquor traffic lays its 
murderous hands. ) 

We come, then, to you) for. protection-—— 
The law is on our side, We ask you to en-| 
it,,, We. come in most respectful, and 
tiongte earnestness, and ask to take 
stich immediate measures a@thé law of Gop} 
atid ‘man shall. allow for the turning aside and | 





nee Female De 
y @ e; the other, fort: 
though not less decided and resolute course. | Hach is essentially a college, in iteelf; hag ite 


The following Appeal, signed by over four) ewn building; its own course of study, and 
hundred ladies, is one of thrilling earnestness, | its own Faculty. In some respects they are 


_ : +4. | a8 distinct and independent as if under differ- 
and cannot, we should think, fail to have ite). corporations, or situated, in. different 


n. other | cite with the 


Kalamazoo Colleges. | 


A Oollege for the liberal education of 
young ladies has just“beon.conipleted and 
dedicated in Kalamazoo. In connection with 
this new edifice, though ata little distance 
from. it;.is a college for the education of 
young men. Dr. Stone, the: President of the 
Institution, in some remarks made at the dedi- 
eation thus describes the propoced plan of 
Operations in the two colleges. We quote 
his remarks. as reported in the Kalamazoo 
Telegraph of last week: 


:“ He spoke of the special reasons for erect- 
ing this building for a Ladies’ College; also 
of its relation to the college on the bill. -He 
temarked that public sentiment, the wants 
and circumstances of those to’ be educated 
the highest, broadest: culture and discipline, 


_} and economy in effecting the ends proposed, 


have all been consulted. ... The plans. adopted 
here. differ, perhaps, somewhat from those 
adopted in any other institution in the land, 
There have always been in this country col- 
leges for the education of young men; but 
generally modeled somewhat after the mon+ 
asteries of Europe, as the best ladies’ semin- 


aries have borne. considerable resemblance to 


nunneries. Academic institutions are also 
very common where there is no distinction of 
sex, neither in the course.of study, nor in 
classes, nor in recitations. Educators have 
differed widely on the merita and the relative 


expediency of these two different plans,— 
zeal the unscrupulous venders in the ‘fiery| Hach seems to have its advantages. Is it 
ruin. In sonie other placesin this State,.as| possible to combine the advantages of the 
two systems, and to avoid essentially the dis 
pivantegeat nid have stomped it... With 
what success, the result will determine. 
wrongs their families have suffered that theyfar as our experience has gone, all Sites 


have turned out in mobs and destroyed the | are pleased. 


“We have now what may be called a Male 
partment. The one is loeat- 
rods west of us.— 


States. In other respects they both ap 


to be one institution, having the Board of 


Trustees and the President, with teachers and 


in the Republican of last week, a large oor pupils of both sexes, The same sciences 
and | an 
unanimously agreed to address to you the/|two reeitstion rooms, nor by two different 
teachors. It has been so arranged with the ’ , 
: ; college here, and the college there, that there|®2d he thought it better to have a fat pig 
We, your mothers, wives, sisters, and/| shall be a reciprocity hetween the Teachers | thar a horsé, so he swapped with the man.— 
daughters, beg leave to call your attention | and Professors, 80° that certain recitations of 
to, and implore your aid for the Mesend of} the young ladies shall be-heard by the Pro- 

is village; | fessors on the hill, in the same class with the 
young men having like © studies ; 
ou are} young med, having similar studies, shall re- 
young ladies, to the Teachers of |. 
the Female college. By bringwg the two 
itiative, become prosecutors, and havo met} sexes in contact in this way, we realize ad- 
with greater Or less success in their endeavors | vantages of a social, refining, emulatory na- 
, ture which the exclusive system has always 
We honor them for their upright- | been found to lack.” 


the same text books are not taught in 


and 





The Hearthstone Club. 
Certain ladies of New York City, having 


uors, we believe it is your duty to} 116’ health and comfort of their families in 
view, have organized themselvcs into a society 


with the above title, and meet at stated pe- 


believe, that if undertaken | riods to discuss matters relating to household 


economy. At a late meeting “Mrs. Bogert 
read an article on the importance of ‘good 


bread, and ‘of knowing how to make it: It 


was the baker’s business, she said, to make 
bread cheap; it was the mother’s business to 


ly. . The woman whose - pride it was to bring 
the purple to the hyacinth, should not hesitate 
to become a baker, in order to bring the rose 
color to the lips of her children, 


own bread for years, not daring to trust this 
most delicate and important part of the work 
of the household to any servant ; she kneaded 
it three times before baking, leaving an inter- 
val between each kneading for it to rise. She 
raised it with yeast, discarding soda, saleratus 
and kindred poisons, patent or otherwise. In 
this all the ladies present coincided. Mra, 
Bogert’ thought the best way to keep bread 
was not to éover it, but to have it exposed to 
the’air in some light, dry, cool place. An- 
other lady said that she kept her bread ‘in an 
open basket in the eellar with a towel wrapped 
about it; the towel, she thought, kept the 
/moisture of the bread from escaping, and the 
nioisture of the cellar from entering. Another 
lady said she had much difficulty ia: getting 
good rye bread, and asked if any one present 
could give her a recipe for making it. A lady 
said it should be made like other raised bread 
except that it should be much ..iffer, should 
be kneaded more and required much longer 
time to rise. ‘A lady asked if there was any 
thing which would serve instead of buckwheat 
for cakes, buckwheat being objectionable on 
account of its tendency to produce skin dis- 
eases. It was replied that rice flour was 
much more delicate and no more expensive, if 
raised with yeast. Stale bread soaked in milk 
and thickened with flour was also recom- 
mended as another substitute. Barley flour 
and rye flour, not meal, were also recommend - 
ed. After the admission of néw methbers 


make bread good and-wholesome for her fami- of 


Mrs. Hagan said that she had made her}, 


Gudbrand on a the Hill-Side. 


FROM DASENTS “TALES FROM THR NoRSH,” 


Once on a time there was a man whose 
name was Gudbrand; he had a farm which 
lay far, far away upona hill-side, and so they 
called him Gudbrand on the Hill-side 

Now, you must know this man and his 
good wife lived so happily together, and un- 
derstood one another so well, that all the hus- 
band did the wife thought so well done there 
was nothing like it in the world, and she was 
always glad whatever he turned his hand to. 
The farm was their own land, and they had 
a hundred dollars lying at the bottom of their 
chest, and two cows tethered up in a stall in 
their farm-yard. 

So one day his wife said to Gudbrand— 

“Do you know, dear, I think we ought to 
take one.of our cows into town and sell it; 
that’s what I think; and then we shall have 


ple as we ought to have ready money like the 
rést.of the world... As for. the hundred dol- 
lars at the bottom‘of the chest yonder, we 
can’t make a hole in them, and I’m sure I 
don’t know what we want with more than 
one cow. Besides, we shall gain a little in 
another way, for then I. shall get off with 
only looking after one cow, instead of hav- 
ing, a8 now, to feed and litter and water two,” 
Well, Gudbrand thought the wife talked 
right good sense, so he set off at once with 
the cow on his way to town to sell her; but 
when he got to the town, there was no one 
who would buy his cow. 

‘Well ! well! never mind,” said Gudbrand, 
“at the worst, I can only go back home again 
with my cow. I’ve both stable and tether for 
her, I should think, and the road is no farther 
out than in;” and with that he began to tod- 
dle home with his cow. 

But when he had gone a bit of the way, a 
man met him who had a horse to sell, so 
Gudbrand thought "twas better to have a 
horse than a cow, so he swapped with the 
man. A little farther on he met a man walk- 
ing along and driving a fat pig before him, 


After he went » little farther, and a man met 
him with a goat; so he thought it better to 
have a goat than a pig, and he swapped with 
the man that. owned the goat. Then he went 
ona good bit till he met a man that had a 
sheep, and he swapped with him too, for he 
thought it always better to have asheep than 
a goet, After a while he met a man witha 
goose, and he swapped away the sheep for the 
goose, and when he had walked along, « long 
time, he met a man with acock, and he swap- 
ped with him, for he thought in this wise, 
“"Tis surely better to have a cock than a 
goose.” Then he went on till the day was far 
spent, and he began to be very hungry, so 
he sold the cock for a shilling, and bought 
food with the money, for thought Gudbrand 
on the Hill-side, “’Tis always better to save 
one’s life than to have a cock.” 

After that he went on home till he reached 
his nearest; neighbor’s house, where he turn- 


in. 

“ Well,” said the owner of the house, “how 
did things go with you in town?” 

“Rather so so,’ said Gudbrand, “I can’t 
praise my luck, nor do I blame it either,” and 
with that he told the whole story from first to 


ast. 

“ Ah!” said his friend, “you'll get nieely 
hauled over the coals, that any one can see, 
when you get home to your wife. Heaven 
help you, I wouldn’t stand in your shoes for 
something.” 

“ Well!” said Gudbrand on the Hill-side, 
“T think things might have gone much worse 
with me; but now, whether I have done wrong 
or not, Ihave so kind a good wife, she never 
has a word to say againt anything that I do.” 
“Qh!” answered the neighbor, “I hear 
what you say, but I don’t believe it for all 
that.” 

“ Shall we lay a bet upon it?” asked Gud- 
brand on the Hillside. “I have a hundred 
dollars at the bottom of my chest at home; 
will you lay as many against them?” 

Yes! the friend was ready to bet; so Gud- 
brand staid there till evening, when it began 
to get dark, and then they went together to 
his house, and the neighbor was to stand out- 
eide the door and listen, while the man went 
in to see his wife. 

“Good evening!” said Gudbrand on the 
Hill-side. 

“ Good evening !” said the good wife. “Oh! 
is that you? now, God be praised.” 

Yes! it was he. So the wife asked how 
things had gone with him in town? 

“Oh! only so 80,” answered Gudbrand; 
“not much to brag of, When I got to town 
there was no one, who would buy the cow, so 
you must know J swapped it away for 8 
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good of you; thanks with all/my heart. We 
are so well-to-do that we may drive to church 
just as well as other:people; and if we choose 
to keep a horse we have a right to get one, I 
I should think. So ‘run out, child, and put 
up the horse.” 

» “& Ah!” said Gudbrand, “buf you see I’ve 
not got the horse after all; for when I gota 
bit farther on the road, I swapped it away for 
@ pig.” 

© Think of that now |” said the wife; * you 
did just.as I should have done myself; a thou- 
sand thanks! Now I can have a bit of bacon 
inthe house to set before people when they 
come to see me, that I can. “What do we 
want with the horse? People would say we 
got so proud that we couldn’t walk to ehurch. 


Go out, ‘child, and put up the pig in the 


“But I’ve not got the pig either,” said Gud- 
brand; “for when I gos a little farther on, 1 
swapped it away for a milch goat.” 

«Bless us!” cried his wife, “how well you 
managed everything! Now I think it over, 
what should I do with a pig? People would 
point at us and say, “ Yonder they eat up all 
they have got.’ Nol now I have got a goat, 
and I shall have milk and cheese, and keep 
the goat too. Run out, child, and put up the 

” 


“Nay, but I havn’t got the goat either,” 
said Gudbrand, “ for’a little farther on I swap- 
ped it away, and got a fine sheep instead.” 

“You don’t say so!” cried his wife; “why 
you do everything to please me, just as if 1 
had been with you; what do we want with a 
goat? If I had it I should lose half my time 
in climbing up the hills to get itdown. No! 
if Ihave a sheep, I shall have both wool and 
clothing, and fresh meat in the house. Run 
out, child, and put up the sheep.” 

“But I hayn’t got the sheep any more 
than the reat,” said Gudbrand; “for when I 
had gone a bit farther, I swapped it away for 
& goose.” 

“Thank you! thank you! with all my 
heart,” cried his wife; “what should I do 
with a sheep? I have no spinning-wheel, nor 
carding-comb, nor should care to worry my- 
self with cutting, and shaping, and sewing 


clothes. We can buy clothes now, as we} 
have always done; and now I shall havea roast 
goose, which I have longed for so often; and 
besides, down to stuff my little biter with, 


Run out, child, and put up the goose.” 


“ Ah!” said Gudbrand, “ but I haven’t the 
goose either; for when I had gone a bit far- 


ther I swapped it away for a cock.” 

“Dear me!” cried his wife, “how you 
think of everything ! just.as I should have 
done myself. A cock! think of that! why 
it’s as good as an eight-day clock, for every 
morning the cock crows at four o’clock and 
we shall be able to stir our stumps in good 
time. What should we do with a goose? I 
don’t know how to cook it; and as'for my 
pillow, I can stuff it with cotton-grass. Run 
out, child, and put up the cock.” 

“But after all, I haven’t got the cock,” 
said Gudbrand; “ for when I got a bit farther, 
I got as hungry as a hunter, so 1 was forced 
to sell the cock fora shilling, for fear I should 
starve.” 

“Now, God be praised that you did so!” 
ctied his wife ; “whatever you do, you do it 
always just after my own heart. What should 
we do with the cock? We are our own mas- 
ters, Ishould think, and can ‘lie abed in the 
morning -as long as ‘we like. Heaven be 
thanked that: I have got you safe back again; 
you who do everything so well. that I want 


neiter cock nor goose; neither pigs nor kine.” 
Then Gudbrand opened the door and said; 


“Well, what do: you say now? Havel 
won the hundred dollars?” and his neighbor 
was forced to allow that‘he had. 





A Fifth Avenue Lady Buying Books. 


A correspondent of the Nowport News 
tells the following anecdote: ' 

A certain New York lady whom I shall- call 
Mrs. X., recently had the good luck to come 
into the possession of a handsome fortune.— 
No sooner had this agreeable change jn her 
condition been effected, than she immediate- 
ly had a “loud call” from the direction of 
Fifth Avenue, and yielding to the tempter, 
prevailed upon her husband to abandon his 
calling as a purveyor in provisions and fish 
and to purchase a residence in that aristo- 
cratic neighborhood, In due time her house 
was furnished in a style of magnificence that 
vied with “the very best.” Keeping her eyés 
open for every new improvement, she recent. 
ly discovered that “it was about the right 
thing” to have books, and desirous of being 
up with the fashion, at once ordered an ele- 
gant rosewood book case, and started out to 
tag material wherewith it was to be 


sOPrOVMAidl sith 8” agen 


upon one of our largest publishers, and hand- 
ing an astonished clerk the measure, told him 

she wanted “the pootiest books he’d got— 
them books with the red backs, and bé’ sure 
and make them fit thelibrariam.” With this 
the lady moved away as majestically as a full 
blown turkey-cock under full. sail.. In due 

‘time the books went, but such was the‘novel- 
ty of the order that in exereising his taste, 

the clerk selected some a little too long, oth- 
ers too short, some bound in Russia, some in 
Turkey, some in calf; while the colors of the: 
collection were as variegated ag the hues of 
therainbow. This didn’t suit, and a day or 
two brought the whole batch back, Mrs. X. 
following close upon them, looking as stiff as 
if the had been poured into gorgeous clothes, 
like 4 eandle, in a state of liquefaction and 


had: then “set.” “TI sent yer books back,” 
said she, “because I told ye to make ’em all 


of one size and one color, and them aint no 


more alike than a parcel of nigger babies is’ 
like white children.” 


“But, madam,” ven- 
tured the clerk, “ we supposed there were par- 


tioular works you would like to have.” “No,” 
said she, with an emphasisif she were dictat- 


ing to her cook, “ I didn’t care what is in’em; 
all I want is books to fill them shelves, that 
has got red backs, and will look genteel in 
my new librariam.” 

There was no mistaken that order, and this 
time the ‘red backs’ went, and are probably 
now adorning one of our “homes of art, 
taste and refinement.” Think of it, ye shades 
of Shakespeare, Burns, Byron, Moore, and 
brother worthies, your brains bought by the 
square inch. But such is life. 


a 





Care of the Feet in Winter. 


No person can be well long, whose feet are 
habitually cold; while securing for them dry- 
ness and warmth, is the certain means of re- 


moving a variety of annoying ailments, 


The feet of some are kept more comforta- 
ble in winter if cotton is worn, while woolen 
The wise course :there- 
fore is for each one to observe for himself; 


suits others better. 


and act accordingly. 


Scrupulous ‘cleantiness is essential to the 


healthful warmth of the feet; hence all, es- 
pecially those who walk a great deal out of 
doors during the day in cold weather, should 
make it a point to dip their feet in cold water 
on rising every morning, and let them remain 
half ankle deep, for half a minute at a time, 
then rub and wipe dry, dress and movo about 


height of the shelves, and so on—she called|by the condensation and confienment of the 


perspiration, therefore all should be removed, 
and the naked foot held to the fire until warm 
and dry in every part; if then'a pair of dry 
stockings are put on, and a pair of warmed 
and loose slippers or shoes, there will be'a 
feeling of comfort for the remainder of -the 
day, which wiil more than compensate for the 
trouble taken, to say. nothing of the ailments 
averted. But it must not be forgotten that 
as India-rubber shoes are impervious to wat- 
er from without, and ought not to be worn 
except in muddy weather,.and only then 
while the wearer is in motion, so leather shoes, 
rendered impervious to water, by blacking 
or by any other means, should be used like 
India-rubbers, temporarily, and when walking 
in mud or slosh. For common purposes the 
old-fashioned leather boots and shoes are 
best, if kept well blacked, with several changes 
of dry socks during the day if the feet per- 


are the avenues of death to multitudes every 
year, a systematic attention to the above sug- 
gestions ‘would save many a valuable life.— 
Halls Journal of Health. 








Household Varieties. 


A Cheerful Exterior—Many, from the fear of 
being suspected of an affectation of youthfulness, 
run into the other extreme, and endeavor to sup- 

press a native buoyancy of spirit, and keep down 
the sprightliness of a sportive nature, which, with 
some versons, remains to extreme age. For this 
reason they dare not manifest the pleasure they 
really feel in the sports and amusementgof earlier 
years. We need not voluntarily put away the 
freshness and joyousness of our hearts, and vis- 
sages and manners. The period of their arid- 
ness will come soon enough, without being antici- 
pated. A good life, which will comprehend a 


only in great matters, butin the mosttrival details, 
upon which often hang great results, will preserve 


sisters often are. 


rooms. 
some in their reflection.—-Beecher.. 
The Beard.--é correspon 


fhe Dayton (0 
Religious Telescope, theo 


spire profusely, As cold and damp feet} 


life of strict justice, to ourselves and others, not 


ga The great reason why men do not unders 
stand each other, is that they do not see alike or 
-hear alike; Everytime a man was struck off the 
mould was broken; ;God couldn’t afford tu do one 
thing twice; he wastoo richin invention. Two 
men talking differentlanguages; are not half as un- 
intelligible to each other, as two brothers or two 
Seme men live in the base- 
ment of their souls; some ia their parlors; some 
in the second, and some in the third story; some 
in the rear rooms, and some inthe front rooms; 


some with crosslights and some without. Some 
live in their appetites, and you might go knock- 
ing about anywhere else and wake up nobody; 
they have nothing to do with allthose vacant 
Some live in their perceptions, and 


dentotbe Day'on(0)/ WING MACHINES. | 


quart of water, When scalding ‘hot, put in the 
feathers; and there let thém rémain till the liquor 
is cold, after whith rinse them in cold, clean wa- 
ter, and. put them to dry. Finally, rob or brush 
over the feathers the smallest portion of oil,which 
simple operation brings out the glistening jet ap- 
pearance in a remarkable manner. If you drawa 
long strip. of paper between the thumb and a 
blunt. pen-knife. blade, the paper will curl ‘up.— 
Feathers may be treated in- the same way, using 
only such tender care as may be expected to be 
required in “touching a 2 ee #3 


We. are sometimes asked “What is the best | # 
thing to do with a velvet mantle after it hag been 
in the rain?’ Velvet that is rough and knotty, | 
‘from rain spots and splashes, can be rendered 


it, and then passing the ‘back of the velvet over a 
hot iron—the velvet, remember, over the iron, and 
not the iron over -the velyet. The heat converts 
the water into steam, which rises through the 
pile, and so separates every filament. Somecon- 
trivance must be made to hold the fron upside 
down while the velvet is passed over it,—German- 
‘town Telegraph. 


To Take Out k Fruit Spots, 
Wet the stain without dipping, and hold the 
part over a lighted common brimstone match’ ata 
proper distance. The sulphurous gas soon causes 
the spots to disappear. 


Corn B Beef, 
Fresh beef boiled in very salt water is nicer, 
sweeter and tenderer, than that which has been 
pickled before cooking—and any family which 
ean get fresh beef may corn it as they want it. 








For Our Young Friends, 





My fourth was the wife of Ahab. 
My fifth was called the friend of God, 


The initials of these persons form ve “he 


Answer to Enigma of Nov. 26th—Davip Rir- 
TENHOUSE. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 
143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 





A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 


This machine sews from two 8 aheols 8 purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewindin; thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a eaberior style, finishing 
each seam. by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-nesdié, as is required by other machines, It will 
do better and cheaper sewing thana seamstress can, even 
ifshe works for.one cent an hour, Send for a Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 





Greenfield. . J, | themselves, with the single objet of sat! 


Agricultural Bate Fa 
ne State — 


Maryland tate Pais 


Eastern. Virginia State Fair, 
Western. Virginia State Fair, ; 


a 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 200 farmers of iehtoan 


oe 


and state of soil pean and marsh: 


Mowers and Reapers which the farmers’ of ° 


‘briskly to warm them up. To such as can- 
not well adopt this course from any cause, 
the next best plan is to: wash them in warm 
water every night just before going to bed, 
taking the precaution to dry them by the fire 
most thoroughly before retiring; this, besides 
keeping the feet clean, preserves a natural 
softness to the skin and has a tendency to 
prevent and cure corns. Many a trouble+| 
some throat affection, and many an annoying 
headache will be cured if the feet are kept; 


always clean, warm, so{t and dry. 


The moment the feet are observed to be 


cold, the person should hold them to the fire, 


with the stockings off, until they feel comfor- 


tably warm, 


Some feet are kept cold by their dampness 
from incessant perspiration, in such cases cork 
soles are injurious, because they soon become 
saturated, and maintain moisture for a long 
time. Soak a cork in water fora day or two 
and see. A better plan is to cut a piece of 


Brethren Church, is much exercised :t the preva- 
lence of some of the fashions of the present day. 


‘The Great Economizer of Time 





In regard to wearing the beard, after \ttemptin 
to refute all’ the arguments urged i: favor o 
the tolerance of that appendage, he says, 

“To.my mind itsavors of barbarism aad a lack 
of civilization. Tosee ministers of the gepel sit, 
in time of worship, and tug and pull # their 
beards, like a Yankee ‘maid milking & goat, is por- 
fectly ridiculous, and incompatible with their 

calling,” 

far Why should society visit with sis sereri- 
ty the departure of woman from the paths ot in- 
nocence, and refuse her all chance for reformatin? 
The most lovely type of purity we ever. saw,a 
‘water lily, grew from a stagnant, muddy pool ef 
green, slimy water. 


}-clothes line. 
if he had seen the handles to them.— Prentice, ty 


earth?” 


have no mother to spank ’em!” 








SI We read of an editor at the East, who went 
into ecstacies over some hose that he saw ona 
We.worder how he would ‘have felt OS abet: Connty: Fates. 


a “Mother,” said a little urchin, the other: 
day, “ why. are orphans, the happiest. children on | fatri 
“They are not,;my child;'but what}: 
makes you ask that question?” - “Because they 


‘ AND PRESERVER OF HEALTH! 

The Most Popular & Reliable Machines 

he Ever invented! - 

Have won the Highest Premiums at the Fairs of the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 
MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, 
METROPOLITAN MECHANIOS* INSTITUTE 

WASHINGTON, 
MECHANICS ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI, 
KENTUCKY INSTITUTE, LOUISVILLE, 
MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, St. LOUIS, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, 
at the State Fairs of 
ine Biv we" Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
ig 4 Phe tae: Mississippi, Missouri, 
Fon TIllino’ en omg ai 


Wisconsin Ci California, 








' The Stitch taken by 'this Machine is not @ Chain 
a but a LOC LOCK STITCH ; slike-on both sides of the 
“hertignlar attention ts teyiied to the 
‘NEW STYLE MACHINE FOR $52.00. 
p ($57: WiTH HEMMER.) 
“Wewitl: warrant them equal in eyery respect, for du- 


THE BUCKEYE 
REAPER AND MOWER! 


duliman § Miller's Patent, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN, 


ws NOW definitely settled that these’ gre THR 


AOHINES which our farmers want. Thé hich en- 
comiums. and numerous awards of “First Promiume” 


which they have received at Stateand Seanty Fairs, thix 
_ ll as f 
To, Raise the Pile on Velvet. WL Gath mere srockeiec.anear 


much more Riana pete I ee A 


ad, by FAR ERS. on "their own oo, at 
own leisure, and in open competition with 


‘LD other Mowing and Reaping Machines, 


smooth again by thoroughly damping the back of i: es A such, trial, “THE BUCKEYE" has received 
e de 


ed approbation of the Practical Farmers. 
AT THE GREATEST 


PRACTICAL FIELD TRIAL 


Evor held in this country, at 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥., JULY, 1887. 
THE FIRST PREMIUM! 
Grand Gold Medal and Diploma! 
Offered by the 


UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL BOOCIETY 
For the 


BEST MOWING MACHINE, 
Was awarded to this Machine, over 


Manny’s, Ketchum’s, Burreli’s, Hallenbeck’s, 


Allen’s, Kirby’s, Heath’s, Hovey’s, The 
Ohio Mower, and a number of ampere 
It has also received at the 





Premiu 
Bruel era, obs fetes 
Scriptural Enigma. Albany nose BY New York, First ceaem 
I am composed of six letters. apolar hy dee: Firet Premium, 
My first was a prophet who caused iron to swim. | pujacs county: jew eta 4 wepyemium, 
My second was one of the sons of Jacob. Su sein county, Ob Obie Fist P colem 
My third was one of the patriarchs, Kn at jo 


MANY OTHER FIELD TRIALS! 


My sixth was a wicked king cf Syria. besides the decision of the farmers in its favor, over ald 
Cc 


étors, in many field trials, or aktaiyte farmers 


elves which was the best machine, Arg 

The BUCKEYE also received the New York State 
First Premium, 1856. 
First Premium, 1857. 

First Premium, 1858. 
First Premium, 1858 
First Premium, 1858. 
First Premium, 1858. 


And the Michigan State Agricultural Bosley’ Fair in 
1859, and numerous other 


State, County and Town Awards ! 


It is, therefore, be Sng the utmost confidence that the 
re now offered, (after the successful trial by more tha m 
during the last summer) as the 
ery machino wes th their fellow farmers want—suited 
0 every variet grass.and grain and to every variety 
or dry and stony. 
e best manier, all the 
ichigan 
need—if they will let us know in good ane (and the 


We intend to manufacture in 


= the better) how many they. will wan 


hey cannot be hurried up on short chie, and the 


— outlay for them is too large and thé profit too small, 


or us) to make a large number more than will be 


wanted, ‘Therefore, when the farmer knows what he 


wants, the sooner he gives his order, 
is vig the right article at the ri aut time pernerstein be 
WA’ br LATH. 


h 
HROP & M Nal 
Sechelt C. +} eh 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 





Viz: Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 


and Flatulent and Spasmodic €olics. 
Ws THE UNDERSIGNED, have for several years 
past sold : 


B. EOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 
and during this pertod have witnessed its salu effects 
in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, viz 
Acute and Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera 
Morbus, 


In our ‘own, and in the families of our Vibiditlinay and 
have also seen its successful administration in cases of 


CHOLERA INF ANTUM. 
We lo, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 
who yer Be be afflicted with those distressing and danger 


ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 
their cure or relief: 


W. Bersrox, Mtiea, ‘T.’M. Hunt, 4 aburn. 

7 } Foor, ton, 1.6 J. I. Kasur fe Go. @ Falls, 
ABSONB, piestfeld. LLY eneva. 

8. BRSB & Son, Fredonia, t PEPPY. Bonn .. 

A. P. Curtis, Attica. Firou & use 

W. Sraven & Son, Batavia. J. Cwan x Con Mtcolt. 

dG. Bar re WS E. Gariorp, Cleveland 

T, Brapws, 1a Wuiarp, yen 

A, J. OR EREWA ir Ruffalo. . G. GILLET, Kings 

L, B. Swan, Rochester, AntER & Bro. 


mS B. It is getticulerly useful to phiicen when 
Persaton and it allays irritation, induces moderate 





Fabilityand practical use, to the highest priced Machines. 


broadcloth the size of the foot, baste on it 
half an inch thickness of curled hair, wear it 
inside the stocking, the hair touching the svle; 


Household Recipes. 
New Fashioned Apple Pie. 


‘TERMS, INVARIABLY CASH« 
| Sen FoR A Orgovtar, 
‘L. D. & H. ©. GRIGGS, 





iusteating the 
dimensions of the library-the length, breadth, 


remove at night and place before the fire to 
dry until morning. The hair titilates the 
skin, thereby warming it some, and conducts 


the dampness to the cloth. 


Scrupulous cleanliness of feet. and stock- 
ings, with hair soles, are the best means 
known tous of keeping the feet warm when 
they are not cold from decided ill health.— 
A tight shoe will keep the ‘feet “as cold as 


ice,” when a loose fitting one will allow them 

to be comfortably warm. A loose woolen 

sock over a loose ‘shoe will maintain more 

warmth than the thickest soled tight fitting 

boot. Neverstart on a journey in winter, 

nor any other time, with a newshoe. 
WEARING RUBBER SHOES. 

The tendency of India-rubber shoes is to 
make the feet celd, and in such proportion 
endanger health; bence, they are useful only 
in walking when the ground is muddy or 
sloshy with melting snow—in these cases 
they are invaluable, and there is no equal 
substitute. Two rules should be observed 
whenever it is possible: when rubbers are on 
the feet persons should keep moving, and re- 


{move theni on entering the house, if it is in- 


tended to remain over a few minvtes. If the 


rubbers been on the feet niboedier the water 
Nearer dunateyeabettent ae 


them with.a spoon with some of the liquor; add 
grated lemon peel, the juice.of a lemon, or Seville 
orange, ora part of a quince, when they are to be 
got, cloves, white sugar, finely powdered, andi a 
piece of butter; put a paste round the dish, and 
cover it with bars, flowers of paste, the excel: 
lence of the pie consisting of the sort of apple, 
and the goodness of the «paste; the fruit should 
be raised in the ‘middle; as it shrinks in: the 
baking. 


Pickle for Red Cabbage. 

Take a fine large closely-grown cabbage, atrip 
the outside leaves off, cut it across in rather thin 
slices, and lay them on a dish, strewing salt equal 
ly all over them. Cover with a cloth, and let them 
remain so for twenty hours. Then drain the cab- 
bage, and put itin a jar with allspice, whole ite | 8 
per, and a little ginger sliced. Pour cold white 
wine vinegar over it, and tie closely from the ate 
mosphere, 


Plam Pudding ¥ Without Eggs, 
Half pound grated bread, quarter pound chop- 
ped suet, one table-spoonful flour, half pound 
dried currants, more than two ounces sugar, milk 
enough to make a stiff batter. Boil in cloth four 
hours, or bake it, adding a quarter pound of 
raisins. 


To Clean and Re-dip Black Feathers. § | 
Feathers that have become rusty in color may 
thus bé restored: First; well wash the fe 
soap and. water, using tbe best mottled 








Pare and quarter the apples; scald them; beat 


La RRe na Posie Preeti 


Gen'l Agents for Michigan, 
145 Jefferson Ave., niga 


JAMES G. DUDLEY. q 
No.:93 Main Street, Buffalo, N. ¥.|2 
epet, WESTERN AEE FOR 


HOW E’S. | 
buijvoved Standard Scales. |2 
‘STRONG & ross Ri RATENT Ss rk FTE 


Great.» 
fe: No PIT; NG OHEOK BOD! woDs, Dba Weigh wit 










in all parts: --. 


J 


to Howe'sScales: Used 


out an level rring of 
Putte Biges tall a hiclion sastres on Fao Bale not on) te 
Knife heap and Warranted. 
“All sizes sl eae on vBtons Floor. > 
24 Seales for all uses on ‘on sale, 


&3/HERRINGS PATENT sures | 


= FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, g 
WITH HALL’'S POWDER PROOF LOOKS. g 
Vault Doors, Money -Boxes. & 
Banx Looxs, at Makers’ Lowést' Prices. 7 
HERRINGS SAFES. NEVER FAIL. 2 


Cast Steel Church Bells. 


FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 


years in all climates, Europe and 
eigh less; Better Tones; ‘Heard 
farther ; ‘Cost 50 co cent less than Compost-] 
TION BELLS, which are also sold at Makers’ 
Lowest Prices. 


BELLS OF ALL SIZES, FOR ALL UBES. 


ww 


ties WeXy} 10 


. 


wad 8,10 
10 pueg 








{MAMMOTH GIFT BOOK STORE 


202 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
‘Worth from 75 conte to'97! 








Send for catalogue. oo a aggeay 


“nov19-fen 


oduces sleep. 
aby generally. Prrom 25 Contes. 
0. Nu TUTTLE, Gerioral Agent. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


PUBLIC S4LE OF 
THOROUGHBRED & GRADE CATTLE 
FARM IMPLEMENTS, &c. 

On Wednesday, December 14th, 1859. 


AVING sold my farm, I now offer for sale, on the 
remises,in the town of Lyons, one mile south of 
the Grand River Plank Road, on the town line between 
. - ‘ons and Novi, the dowels aa a, to-wit; 16 head 
cattle, consisting of Cows, 1 three 





ear old Bull, 1 span of Horses hen ber Wann’ m, t Lum- 
‘er Sleigh, 1 set of Harness, Plow: wen a &eo.; 
also a quantity of Hay and ‘Corn F 
ere on, the same da; ay and p eeain i Meight head 
‘i rat sat consisting 0: f Cow i amm ont 1 three year 
C) sired by imported Jo tT, BROOKS. 


TERMS OF SALE~All ess than $5, cash ; over 
acredit of one year wiji be ro with approved 
Sal iden by Jock A. M. 
Pt war my morn ry at ore WME UNTER, 
N orthyille, Dec. pod M. L. BROOKS. 





FAILURE OF THE HAY CROP 
CUT -YOUR:FODDER AND SAVE MONEY: 
THE CLIPPER 
HAY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTER. 
Took ist Premiumat the State Fair for 1859. 


| DOES ITS “WORK FASTER AND BETTER; is 
nore en oy in its cw Seg one 4 sold at a lowor 


ether 
Pa noed needs ib only to be seen tiled fot to be appreciated. 


Manufactured oe ett Id b nore 
And for sale in all Dy wun # 00., Detroit, 








book IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 
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THE MOCHIGAN FARMER. 


























MICHIGAN FARMER. 
R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


Wublication Office, 130 Jefterson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


~ 





S. FOLSOM, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, > MIOHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 














Navigation has closed for the season, and the effects 
on trade are seriously felt. Where two weeks ag0, all 
was life and activity, noweverything is quiet. Produce, 
dry goods, groceries and all are perfectly flat. The re- 
te light for a week or two past, and 

the stock of breadstuffs has become very small. At the 

same time all speculative and shipping demand has ceas- 
ed and trade is again, confined to the supply of local 
‘wants, The daily meetings of the Board of Trade have 


eoipts have been qui 


ceased for the winter. 


Flour—=Dull:and drooping, Holders ask $4 75 for red, 
The market can hardly 
although no sales haye 


' and $5 for white wheat.brands. 
be called firm at these figures, 
/Tpeen miade for less.. For séveral days past, there have 
been no transactions. of any moment, 
‘Wheat—The receipts of wheat are next to nothing.— 
“fhe only demand is from city mills, and but very little 


1 isfied, from a fall trial, that itis t 


WOOL DEALER, 


BEE*HIVES! 


1854 I published in the * Fermeriaarppemion * an 
Pent of the new and important invention of Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, of what he termed a “ Movable-comb 
Bee-Hive.” The subject of bee culture had always been 
one of no small importance in my view, and for the last 
ten years I have watched with great interest the pro- 

ess of Bee-culture both in Germany and this country. 
inee the announcement of Mr. Langstroth’s invention 
Lhave been watching it oe until I am well sat- 
e most important step 

ascertaining that 


ever made in bee-keeping. And 
a great improve- 


it was no humbug, but thatit was Say, 
ment on the old mode of keeping bees, I purchased 
the right and title to Branch and St. Joseph counties, 
Mich., and now offer individual rights in those counties. 
If after a fair trial.the hive, does not prove satisfactory, 
I agree to return the price paid and take the hive back; 
thus avoiding all risk on the part of the purchaser. 

All other movable frame hives are infringements on 


made to prosecute all such impositions on the public. 
Address me at Burr Oak. [478m] OHAS. BETTS. 


WOOL! WOOL!! 
30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED 








LAOK, BROWN and GRAY CASSIMERES, 
SATINETT, TWEEDS, WHITE and RED FLANNEL, 


pressly for durability. We will exchatige for ‘wool.on 
the most epee aube pene te ery <3 
shares, or by wool carded, and spun, an 
twisted at one pe rates, All those in.want of a good 
article of cloth for their own use, will do well to send 
their wool to Osborn’s' Fa . All *work warranted 
well done and. done to order. wool sent to Ann Ar- 
ber by Rail Road will be promptly attended to, For 
further particulars please address at Ann Arbor, 
28-6m H. OSBORN & CO. 


PEAR ‘SEED! PEAR SEED!! 





has changed hands, _ Prime red would command $1 12, 
and prime white 6! ee vacrtd wil ESH AND OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
, —Nominal at n bags, or 50c from wagons.— P 
pe 48a50c American Grown Seed at $3,50 per Ib. 
per : changed. Small sales from wagons Imported Seed........... at 2,00 per Ib. 
RR pain - ae cata St And at reduced rates to Nurserymen and others or- 
at $5a36c. dering large quantities. 
Bye—65a70c is considered the market_value for good ALSO, 
rye. tyan tte Fresu Aprpre Skep, 40 cts Bt quart, $7,00 per bush. 
Barley—Steady and moderately active at $1 873g per See Se sents ner aun 50c $B qt., $10 B bus. 
¢ewt for fair quality. uart. 9 
Milistuffs—Scarce and nominal at $16 for bran, and $18 Quince Sex SB nee Dh wane es) $2. per oz. 
‘222 per ton fer middlings. Wsreouen Ping Sump, $8 er bb. 
Grass seeds—Timothy wanted at $2a2 25 per bu. Clo- Hones age $ o z ¥ per =, 
Ver notsinal ut GS re Ba1sam Fir Srxp, $8 per Db. 
_ Potatoes—Trade very light, and market dull at 25a80c/ ‘Together with the choicest and most extensive collec- 
for all qualities. : pes ah ore a Field, Flower, Tree Seeds 
sone leo Our New Caratocur or VeceraBLe & AGRicuL- 
a ah 55 Ge. Sxxps will be ready by the 1st of January. We 


Provisions, 


Dressed hogs—The market has become much more 
active than at any time previously since packing began 
The arrivals by wagons are to a fair extent. The qual- 
ity of the hogs still continues inferior, being neither as 
heavy nor as well fatted as usual. The market is very 


steady at the following quotations: 
, Hogs averaging 180 to 200 Ibs.--. ---- ---- ---- $5 00a5 25 
sa do © 300 to 290 Ibs.-..-.. seen 5 50 
do to 250 Ibs..--.... noe enn- 5 62 
do 250 Ibs and upwards........ 575 


The latter figure is, however, considered by most buy- 
ers as above the market, $5 623¢ being their outside 
rate for hogs of any weight. 

Mess pork—Firm at $16. 

Beef—Nominally unchanged— $9a9 50. 

Lard—Held at 11c in barrels orjlijgc in kegs. 

Tallow—BSteady at 10¢ melted or 6c rough, 

Butter—Steady-at 14a15¢ for good firkin, and 16a17c¢ 
for prime roll. f 

--; Bggs—Very scarce and in good demand at 16al7c. 

The following are our latest advices from Cincinnati, 
the great western centre of the provision trade: 

The receipts of hogs on Saturday, instead of increasing 
as some parties anticipated, fell off to 5,000 against.7,000 
on Friday, and 8,000 the day previous. This fact, to- 

‘gether with the favorable weather, gave additional 
strength to the market, and under a pretty strong ex- 
citement, prices farther advanced, with sales 2,000 at 

_ $6 25a6 40; besides which, a lot of extra heavy, averag- 

ing 285 Ibs, to arrive next week, sold at 6 50.. At the 
close there were but few hogs on the market, and for 
lots averaging 200 lbs and upwards, 650 was demand- 
ed, while some people talked seriously of $7, The short 
crop fever is spreading, and taking a pretty deep hold in 
some quarters ; but there does not seem to be apy better 
foundation for the reported deficiency than prevailed 
last year. Then an average price of 657 made along 
crop out of a short.one, and that too with an inadequate 
supply of coin. High prices this year may lead to a sim- 
ilar result, especially as the corn crop is better than’ it 

Was in 1858, But the receipts so far are light, and it 
has all at once been discovered that there arenot hogs 
enough in the.,country to make a full crop,; This is 
enough. Prices are advancing, there is money to be 
made asthe ball moves, and every body ‘will go out at 

“the right time, of course, if the receipts should ;be larger 

“In January than they,are now, with indicationgof a con- 
tinuance of the packing, season up to the first of March. 

‘Those who are sharp enough to smells ‘short ‘crop afar 

_ off, will take ’care to untoad at the tight’ time, ifit can be 













TURAL 
will also publish a p abeyg TrEe AND Suavus SEED 
CATALOGUE on or about the 15th of December. Aiea 
We are a oy ee to supply the trade with seeds of the 
finest stocks in large quan wie aay or tates, 
49-d8&17 J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Growers and Importers of Seeds, 
15 John 8t., New York. 
N. B.—Just harvested, a limited su) ply of genuine 
Broad Leaf Connecticut Tobacco ‘Seed at 25c per oz, 





WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH, 


HE SUBSCRIBER continues to manutacture wool 

into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for farmers, either on shares or by the yard.— 
‘Terms as reasonable as any other good establishment in 
the State. Goods warranted perfoct, twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old rags or fl 


Farmers if you want a good article of cloth, send on 
your wool; it may be sent by milroea. I fener pg 


and shall be promptly returned, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all damages ‘¢ 
variety of cloths, stocking 


A large stock and goo 
yarn, &c. ale 7 on hand. 
He pay the highest market price in cash, or cloth at 


wholesale prices, for any quantity of wool delivered at his 


Ty. ge 
Wool carding and cloth dressing done in the best man- 
ner on short notice. | WILLIAM WALLACE. 

> Battle Creek, May) 1859.9 °° = ; 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. ¥.- 
| “Have Just Published; | 
ey” 


‘VOLUME VIL—(* Edw—Fu 
I d ‘OF THE } | j 

CYCLOPA DIA; 

A Popular Dictionary ‘of General ‘Knowledg, 
= ‘) aprrep By : / 

GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES A. DANA, / 

Assisted by @ numerous but Select Corps of, Wrifers, 

ise The’ object. of ‘tape J, 

.. SHE NEW AMERICAN CYOLOPEDIY 

Is to,éxhibit, in‘a new condensed form, the ees state 

of human knowledge on:every subject of ra’ inqui- 











in ; 
Gureicoeny,. REtloxex, ROAR 
AGRICULTURE, Hanne .., BIOGBAPHY. 
SO UFAUTURE TRONOME” VORA APHY, 
W, TORY. . STRY, 
OHANICS, E. ; 














the Langstroth Patent, and preparations are now being 


’T OSBORN’S. FACTORY in. exchange for 
yo substantial cloth such as DOESKIN, CASSI- 


also STOOKING YARN, all of which were made ex- 


WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


D 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 


MOMROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINN 

rig carga caf poy 
With its connections, forms a Throu oute. from De- 
troit to a Adrian, Chicago, Toledo, aren tae 
Clevelan ayton, Ham ; rn tisburg,, 
Sere Petre, hiladat hia, hdre Wash: 
ington, Es Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Mont Quebec, Portlsnd, Rouse’s Point. and all 
poiuts interior, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
the New England States, andall points West and South- 
West. 


1860. 


~ 


1859. 





ATIAND 





N and after Monday, November 14th, 1859, Passen- 
O ger Trains will run as follows: a iP : 
if ROIT, Mail and Express, daily ex une 
ome 9.30'A. M., arriving in Chicago at 10.30 P 
M., and Toledo at 12.27 P. 10 Spaseez 
Montreal and Chicago ixpress, daily at 9.20 P. M., 
arriving in Chicago at 10.80 A. M., and Toledo at 


12,15 A, M. : 
M CHICAGO, Mail'and Express, dailyexcept Sun- 
hac gy at 6.00.A, M., arriving in Detroit at 6.00 P, M. 
Chicago and Montreal Le ne daily-at 7.00 P.'M., 
arriving in Detroitvat 7,00 A. M.: 4 
DO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 8.00 P, M., arriving at Detroit at 6.00 P. M., 
Chicago and Montreal aprons daly at 4.00 A. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. ’ ’ , 
} : CONNECTIONS: |. ; 
ins from Detreit connect at Adrian with Michigan 
Pan Main Line for Chicago. with New Albany ~ 
Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line,-and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South. . 

Connect also at'Adrian. with. Jackson Branch Trains. 
for Jackson. , ; 

Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Michigan Road, 
for Dayton, Hamilton and. Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Sandusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash Valley Road for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for Bryan, 
Kendalville, Ligonier and Goshen. : 

Trains from. go and Toledo: connectat Detroit 
with Grand Trnuk lroad of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portland and Boston; with Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, ae Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations. : 
FREIGHT TRAINS leave Detroit daily except Sundays 

at 5.50 A. M., arriving in Toledo at 11.10 A, M., and 
Chicago via. Adrian at 8.10 next ager @ 
ave Chicago ae t Sundays, at 9.15, A. M, and 
8.00 P. M., arriving in Detroit at 9.00 P, M. 

Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 
Minutes slower than Detroit time. 

Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
ht trains on this route. ; 
me and Fare the same as by_any other Rail Road 


route.. 
No change of cars between Detroit snd Chicago. 
aggage checked through to all points East & West. 
: JNO. D. CAMPBELL 
Guyzra Sur’t, Toledo, Ohio. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. T-tf 
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THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS. 
THE HANVD SCARIFIER. 


“ 





——— 


PRICE $3.50. 


E offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
ble and ‘useful implement for gardens, of any that 
spe bean invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 
‘Re 
& 





ad the testimony of those who haye tried it last 
A800 i— , ‘ ‘ ti 
i Roouester, OAKLAND; Co., Micu., FeBY., 1859. 
/Musers, Buoss & ADAMS: t 
You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifi- 
er. Itis aninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills, It works ener, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than five men can with hoes 
in the same time. It pulverises the surface of thé ground 
and kills all the wee' sf patione, the lest neege and 
speak from experience. erson having a quarter of ar 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be withoutone and 
no farmer or gardener after. using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost, 
W. JENNINGS. 


Roonzsrer, OAKLAND, Co,, Micu., Fry, 1859. 
Messrs. Bross & ADAMS:  ~ , 
ee ee eT oe highs pissand with it 
carifier,” we re at we are 'y pleased w: a 
It is the greatest abor savin Saaehthd for its cost that 
we have eyer une of seen, For all root- crops sown in 
drills it is invaluab. One man with this, machine can 
do more work in one day than five can with hoe: and. da 
rather 





it bettér. “We have usedittwo seasons and woul 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it, 
Yours respectfully, ~~ 





esign, the runic: edi j 5 
one—of course they will. But, as remarked on a former, onaries of special Dranahes of study, and Popular con. These implements are for sale. gry rag 
occasion, this excitement is working admirably for! versations, Lexicons, in the Frehch, and Ger-| noir their seed store;- 3; B. BLOSS & 00, 
the farmers. Instead of $10, per head for hogs, with | man languages, have, of one NE n dil aT Few. No,-22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 
which they expected to be satisfied, théy are realizing GLOr ADI is not re an Me mofiel; in ; ’ 
$12 to $14. This will make a difference of $6,000,000 to | {ts pian and elaboration it is stredy oranal. Many ot| DRY GOODS.AND CARPETS. 
the farmers of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana snd Tilinois.—' i » writers employed on this work havé enriched it with c , ph i 
Mess pork advanced %e per bbl, with sales of 2,000 bbis.} thelr Seasarches, observations an verten, NALL, DUNCKLEE. & C0. 
on the spot at $16 to $16 26—chiefly at the former rate. |, mittee peg eh Sheneaeoens ot ins eeen Would invite dis attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
—Gasette. A GABE MB AUER: pues x condensation Brevity, the prekeve when visiting Detroit, to their extra 

ive Stock, &e. yy Reem, NE ee wed ear th 
In this city'the: matket ts*steady and without change. Tosenhance the yalue of te NEW AMERJC aa Oxcto- FALL & WI Nr ER STO CK 
. Riis a8 a 0! ference. : 
The following.are qurrent quotations id same time ah ente  deylo bas been elmed at CARPE TS 
Prime beef cattle, per wt, gr0ss-------- oa», 83 25 | wherever it would not interfete with more importan P 
Baga garter gg PN | odgng, eel aus Yemsbwiowed on tn| TOREIGN AND DOMBESTIO 
ree eth aires ee | department of Living Biography. : 
Live hate ghee ee sacnesmmo aes SoBe wnt cn tee Properntion of He eet whims wes! = DRY GOODS, 
Sheep, each .-. oan 5: 7 sre einer Fe % /almost every p cddhe Hamed States, in Gsset Britain, Embracing every variety of 
At albany, on, Monday, the Journal says of cattle: _ and en the Continen urope whose names have at- | Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
“phe market opens brisk notwithstanding there is.an | ied. #2, 2 “No stnction, each Secntaetein Valens, Hohen, Horadens: Stripes, 
increase in the réceipts of 200 head, | Holders aré firm | them, except that.of abstinetice from. the expression of White Goods, Kid Gloves. 
and ate getting en advance over last week's prices, whi¢h | private dogmatio judgments, and from the introduction Hostery, Absetings, Cloths, HO ¢ 
mani the cbt art br mary week" Th | ements haa | "Figo ke id Deva 
eastern buyers are hiking fréely at better rates than they | guaranty of the universality and mpartiality of the ey fe ‘Laines 
have been,and will prbably take 1,000 head... The mar. zw AMERIOAN OxOLOP ADLA, which, the Pub- Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 
Ket: will close up well tis afternoon, as’ several of the | lishers do not hesitate to say will be superiorin exteat,| | gp CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 
waster men say they have not yet got'their fall comple- | Varlety aid exhetness of i tion'to any similarpub- |,’ Is complete in all its branches, 
ment. and we heard a fractios above our ontsid . | Begtion.te Hae enalieh lenenege. 2 71 Velvet Carpe 
‘ side quota- |" PRICE— oth, $3 brary style, leather, $3 50; | Tapestry Velv t, 
tion fora car load on New Yore acount. , -] half morocco, $4; half Russia; extra, 84°50, Tapestry Brussels do, 
/“Ofsheep the supply contimettarge and the demana| Five yolumes have ‘already been issued, and the re- cape ore Wi, oe 
isfair, the weather being more favoble for Killing: Mc- mapas WAIL Be) Dublishied ‘a5 fast ea:they “can’ be got * Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do, 
Graw Brothers report purchases of.over 8,000 at prices | WA. B. HOWR, Agént fo? Detroit. avis \  Gottemand Wool do, 
averaging $3 50 per head; and Searles & Sweeny some |: Booksellers desifing 'to act as agents, will please ad- | SUk Damask, Worsted do, 
600 Head at the same average. “We ndtica a slight fin- dre the Publishérs, . f ott a Me im oisin tad Ohieek Matting, 
provement in the quality of the receipts. ‘| Horse . Powers, _Threshers and oe Gilt: Shade, Common, do, 
“ Of hogs, sereiete increasing, but thus far we notice Cleaners! ; Shade bcp ernie ) 
TF ee rande ok ement: in; the demand." Newly ‘an } PATE’S § AND 10: HORSE, EMERY'S 1 AND 2 me ‘Window Hollands; 
© St prices Tinging front from 4% to oy Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, | Window Shades, ' 
for light, sade ‘5% for heavy,”'° ©!” —. and Ss" pay eed Sey Feed Mil Lind Mil Cloths, 8,6, 12,18 and 24 foot, P . 
. state: of, Ww - a 0 roul ( i mith’s ah ve Feathers, Pa an 
Tepertod im bites Wo cee, nrnet this woods jaithhd frivtAinekine. | betel ae oe eap ieee | oe ee 
q etatt ~~ Tr Did ; . f 
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“| restorative, I was induce 


Tv. RE: |; 3 
GREAT WONDER 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
PROFESSOR’ WOOD’S 

" HAIR’ RESTORATIVE: 


Says the St. Lonis,(Mo.). Democrat: Below, we pub» 
lish 2 letter to Dr. Wood, of this city, from a Gentleman 
in Maine which speaks glowingly o the superior merits 
of his hair tonic. Such evidence must have its effect, 
‘when ¢ from a reliable source, If certificates are 
guaratitees of truth, the Dr. needs no encomiums, nor 

useless puffery from the press: . eke 

‘Batu, Marne, Jan, 20, 1856, 

Co, 

GENTLEMEN: Having my attention called’ a few 
months'since to the pohly, bepedcial effects of mone hair 
0 make application of it upon 
hair, which had become eats gray, probably 
third white; my whiskers were of same character. 
three months since I procured a bottle of your hair 
restorative and.used it. I soon found it was proving what 
had wished. -I used it ‘about twice a week f have 
since procured snother bottle, of which I have used 
some. I can now certify to the world that tho gray or 
white hair has totally disappeared, both on my head and 
face, and my hair has resumed its natural color, and I 
Toe mre -< and pony, than - - been before for 

ro years, am now six ears old; ‘m 
a at the age of fifty-two, has de wit! thie same 
The above notice I deem due to you for your valuable 
t ery.. Iam assured that whoever will. rightly use, 
as per directions, will not have occasion to contradict 
my statements, Iam a citizen of thiscity and a'resident 
here for the last fifteen years, and am known to nearly. 
every one here and adjoining towns. Any use’you may 
make of ihe above, with my name attached is.at your 
service, as I wish to. preserve the beauties of nature in 


Professor 0.3. Wood & 


my own 
one- 


‘others as well as myself.. I am, truly, yours,~-_. 
' ae. RAYMOND. 


Ba.trmorg, Jan, 23, 1858, 
WOOD'S HAIR RESTORATIVE. . ~ * 
Professor Wood—Dear Sir: Ha had the misfor- 
tune to lose the best portion of my hair, from the effects 
of the yellow fever, in New. Orleans in .1854, Iwas in- 
duced to make a trial of your preparation, and found it 
to answer as the very thing needed. My hair is now 
thick and glossy, and no words can express my. obliga- 
tions to you in giving to the afflieted such a treasure. 
FINLEY JOHNSON. . | 

The undersigned, Rev. J. K. Br: 
regular standing, and pastor of the 
Brookfield, He isa 
and universally beloved. 


thodox Church at 
gentleman of gest influence 
M. DYER. 
Brookfield, January 12, 1858. 
Professor Wood—Dear Sir; Having made trial of your 
Hair Restorative, it gives me pleasure to say, that its ef- 
fect has been excellent in removing inflamation, dandruff 
and a constant tendency to itching with which I have 
been troubled from my childhood: and has Te- 
stored my hair, which was becoming gray, to its original 
color. I have used no other article with anything like 
pleasure or profit. Yours y, 
J. K. BRAGG. 


The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds ¥ a pint, and 
re for one dollar per. bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holds a qaart, 
forty Py aka te in Ye orem and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, 
and 114 Market St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
And sold by all 
ealers, 


good Druggists and Fancy. Goods 
745-8m 





THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


d. 

Twenty-three e been pulled with this Ma 
chine in an hour . The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Mich except the counties of rpidale, 
aan ‘eras, ee ce Vy alama- 
£00, Van Buren, mb, Genesee, wasse, Saginaw 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold... 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on lication to 

BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 


or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 


The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit ‘Loce- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [8] 


‘ DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER, 

The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. i! 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 





Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker: Challenges 
At the t th reat Goan eaten has 
sent time, when thoron 
come.a eileen on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of ishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior te any other material now used 


for that jose. , 
sa Poviion tr temas ay sae 
O-tf . Birmingham, Mich. 
J. L. HURD & CO.” 
DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants 
Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 
AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $900.00. 
WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
=e CAPITAL $900,000. 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 
We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 


chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 














eds DUNOKLEE & CO. | 
No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, | 
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"| the disease, and with 


is s member in | 


ire Railing Establishment,) ati 


Ast Lady or Gentleman, in the United States, 


AYER'S ‘AGUE CURE, 


FOR THE 8PEEDY CURE OF 
INTERMITTENT FEVER, OR FEVER AND AGUE. - 
BEMITTENT FEVER, CHILL FEVER, DUME 
AGUE, PERIODICAL HEADACHE, OR BILIOUS 
HEADACHE, AND BILIOUS FEVERS, INDEED 
FOR THE WHOLE CLASS'OF DISEASES ORIGI. 
NATING IN BILIARY DERANGEMENT, CAUS. 
ED BY THE MALARIA OF MIASMATIC COUN. 


“ ‘No one remédy is louder called for by the h iti 
e ties 
of the American people than a secure and safe ioe for 
Fever and Ague. Such & remedy we are now enabled 
to offer, Fer a ele acorns that it will eradicate 

urance founded on 

no harm can arise from its use in any quahuitey = 
That which protects from. or prevents. this disorder 
must be of immense service in the communities where 
it prevails. Prevention is better than cure, for the pa- 
tient escapes the risk which he must run in violent at- 
tacks of this baleful distemper.. ‘This “ CurE” expels the 
miasmatic poison of Fryer anp Agus from the system 
and penvenie the development of the #taKen on 
the first pporocch of its premonitory symptoms. It is 
not only best remedy ever yet discovered for this 
class of complaints, but also the cheapest. The large 
quantity we spp y for a dollar brings it within the 
reach of every b ; and in bilious districts: where Fr- 
VER AND AGUE prevails, ever seer eeaie have it and 
use it, freely both for cure and protection. It is hoped 
this price will place it within the reach of all—the poor 
as well.as the rich. ‘A great superiority of; this remedy 
over any other ever discovered for the speedy and cer- 
tain cure of Intermittents is, that it contains no Quinine 
‘or mineral, co nently it. produces no quinism or other 
injurious effects whatever ae the constitution. Those 
cured by. it are left as healthy as ifthey had never had 


Fever and Ague is not. alone the conséquende of th 
Polasnatic oison. A great yariety of disorders piv-ond 
m its irritation, among which are Neural @, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Headache, pnw, Toothache, ..Barache. 
Caria — Palpitation, P nful Affection ‘of the 
S ‘ain in the } si 
an Ditsisinant of the Btomach, Por aneeysis, 


all of which 
ore in this ie put on the intermittent ond 
or become periodical. This “Cure” expels the poison 


from the blood, and consequently cures them all ali 

It is an invaluable prchetion to immigrants and Seljons 
poh ang or temporarily residing inthe malarious dis- 
tricts. If taken occasionally or while exposed jto 
the infection, that will be excreted from thé system, and 
cannot, aecumulate in sufficient quantity: to ripen into 
d . Hence it is even more valuable for, protection 
than cure, and:few will ever suffer from Intermittents, if 
they avail themselves of the protection this remedy af- 
fords. . 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 


PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL. CHEMIST 


All our remedies are for sale by 
and by all Druggists every where. 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 
is compounded entirely from G 

and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi? 
cine,known and approved . by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to ‘with confidence in all the 

diseases for which it is oad recommended. 
ee gated Spouse 4 van the last two years 

who had given up a opes of relief, as th 

merous unsolicited P erti- = D mig ‘geiiencion 


owe 9 ass, 
J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, 
45-3m 





ficates in my possession 


Ow. | 
The dose must be adap-; sg jted to the temperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 


bs ott bed oid gently oa pres Bowels. 

@ di¢ of your udgment guide i 
the use of the LIVER os {NVIGOR ATOR, 
and it will cure Liver; — Complaints, Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys- Pp epsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea,Summer > Complaints, -Dys- 


enter Dropsy,' 
Habitual Costive:, = 


lera, Cholera Mors, = | 
fantum, Flatu-| | 
sat eaaaly a a A Beat : 
used su as an, or . il 
Medicine, It. willl c3\cure SICK HEAD. 
Ac (as thousands ican testify,) im twenty 
minut if two or three teaspoonfuls 
MALL WhO Use Ids are gleime thet vesti 
many tn Ws favor j lle e gi mg eir testi- 
ER E MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGOBRATOR, AND 
BOTH a rs n SWALLOW 
ce One r per B ‘ 
2 lg ottle 
SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 
CATHARTIC: PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM 








. : , table Extracts, and put up in 
at State and County Fairs. First GLASS GASES Ait Tiehe, o P 
n ‘ ES, nd will kee 
Premium at the National in any climaats, si <n walls od 
Ps ibe e ‘am: ja-| . artic is a 
Fair, at Louisville, entle but-active Cathar- wm tic which the proprieter 
Ky., 1857. _* used in his ractice more. than twenty years, 
The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINE Oy ee lie eee sree those 
of Birtidibghant, Oaklaud counky, ‘Réighipea, 1 PPR ATS tend eed. they! HE aeaeD end itho. satio- 
now be manufactured in the most — on * ch all express! 3 ad re , $e! their epee 
thorough manner, and is offered to in The meno salt mt |e t mre of all. 
the ng community asthe: . Be: e. Profession we now that different Ca- 
oe, thartics act on different fw ortions of the bowels. 
. Cheapest, Most. Labor-Saving and . Most The FAMILY CA- ARTIC PILL 
; C lete I ti eee has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
ompiete invention, .. been compounded from a] > | variety of the purest Veg- 
and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has | etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
et been put béfore the Agriculturists of the United alimentary canal, and are] jm good and safe in all 
tates, at a reduced price. cases where #{Cathartic 8 needed, such as De= 
These machines are made of iron, are easily worked,| ramgements of the/E*|Stomach | ‘Sleepi- 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article} ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
after a few hours practice. Costiveness, Pain| /and Soreness over 
the cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have|the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies te | frequently, if neglected, “lend in a long course of 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. Fever, Loss of pes = tite, .a_ Creeping 
These machines will manufacture ea day, according | Sensation of Cold over the body, 
to the force employed, from id TO 250 RODS OF | Restlessness jm |Headache, or 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs | weight in the hea all In flammatory 
pe ged ere yh oye ng ked and sent to any Worms) «|i Ohildren or 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as | Adults. euma- tiem, great Purifier 
a piano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair | of the BY00d and many] © |diseasés to which flesh is 
ality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own | heir,too numerous tomen tion inthis advertisement 
es at a cheap rate, and easily save the price ofthe ma-| Dose, 1 to 3. 
ind anol ng ’ ne costco transportation. ane ma- PRICE 30 CENTS. 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an| he Liver orator and Family Ca- 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by twe tee Dale ate tailed ‘b Druggists tenerally, 
or three men as may be found most convenient and | and gold wholesale by the Trade fn all e large towns. 
ow oraman and two boys can keepitin full > ie ° SANTORD, NM. D>. 
t) on. 8 Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
For Simplicity, Durability, Economy,| 3}-1yz.tf $85 Brosdway, New York. 





FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 


v-|QON JEFFERSON AVENUE. 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
‘The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large steck 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany. and Domestic Wood. 


aa. wishing sie 4 1 oe Lae will al- 
ways find a great varie sele m—equalin every 
soapeat to any thing, in the Eastern market... Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satise 
faction to their customers. 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. In short, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every “ye and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand 
and make to order, best 


HAIR UATTRESSES. 
Their custo; can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand, Forthe trade wé keep constantly a 
large stock 


wood. Veneer. 
of Mahogany and Rosewood ZUG. 
$6] 





PD. FIMES NO MORK.” 


a. 
enter into an easy and re- 





m $2 to $7 can 
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